

















THE FUNNIEST OF BIOGRAPHIES 


The Memoirs of aBaby 
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EVER before has the dignified title of 

‘* Memoirs ” graced so funny a book as this 
latest tale of Josephine Daskam’s—a _ writer 
widely known for her clever child studies. The 
sorry side of life—the tribulations of the little 
tots—have no place in this irresistibly amusing 
record of the home-life of a typical American 
couple. The baby refuses to develop psychologi- 
cally or scientifically according to the theories 
set down in his Aunt Emma’s books, but he 
grows to robust boyhood after a fashion of his 
own. All the various incidents of a lively 
youngster’s boyhood here find laughable por- 
trayal, The unceasing arguments between the 
common-sense young father and the theoretical 
** Aunt Emma”? not only afford such amusement 
as Josephine Daskam alone can give us, but go 
to make a clever satire on ‘‘ modern” methods 
of rearing children. Which of the Locomobile Twins, 














: . ; RELIABILITY or SIMPLICITY 
F. VY. Cory, whose pictures of baby-life have never been : , is more attractive? 
equalled for cleverness and humor, has illustrated the book omens re pacer ont 1d Pyraig = et ere St Cae 
copiously with pen-and-ink drawings. The pictures are motors only. Prices, $2100 up. At present writing our 4-cyl. 
eA ‘ ai . car holds N. Y.- Boston Record in both directions. Both 
every bit as funny as the narrative, and the book will records were made by purchasers driving their own cars. 


provoke the laughter of any one who turns the pages. The Locomobile Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Sir Rulers of Kings 


Mortimer by 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


By Author of ‘‘The Conqueror,’’ “‘The Aristocrats ’” 


MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of ‘*To Have and To Hold” 








_ this novel is pictured the conflict be- 
tween the two greatest forces in the 





HE love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a world— American wealth and European | 
lady-in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a royalty—in which the former triumphs. 
narrative alive with stirring incidents of the days of Sir Gertrude Atherton: from whom the read- 


Walter Raleigh, when all England loved, sang, adventured, 
and fought, in the flush of youthful power. Herein is a 
love story of uncommon charm cast among stirring scenes 
—love in the lap of adventure, set forth with rare imagina- 


ing public has learned to expect sur- 
prises, has evolved a story both daring and 
original. Fessenden Abbott, the son of 


tive power. America’s most colossal millionaire, in 

Readers of ‘‘To Have and To Hold” will welcome in the midst of great financial undertakings 
this tale of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss that are watched by all the world, falls in 
Johnston has made upon her former success. The romance love with the daughter of the Austrian 


is instinct with new life and color, like the golden days 


stile hath th deal. Emperor. In her heart duty to the weak- 


ening monarchy of her fathers battles 


“*The witchery of romance pervades its scenes, and once in the a ; 
with an overmastering love for the young 


grasp of the story the reader will be swept along the current to the 


gig Pepe : seated American. How Fessenden Abbott bends 

‘Her thousands of admiring readers will thank her for the book— : : 

a strong, vigorous, original story, with honor as the theme.”— the will of nn and alters the diplo- 

Syracuse Herald. matic relations of kingdoms to win the 
** May be classed among the gems of modern novels.”’—Birming- sirl he loves is an original and most ro- 

bam News. 5 ‘ ‘ 5 


‘** She has reproduced in a wonderful manner the time of Elizabeth, mantic piece of fiction writing. 


with all its greatness and its littleness.”—N. Y. World. 
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COMMENT 


As the hour for the meeting of the Republican national con- 
vention draws nigh, the party managers, dismayed by the 
bitterness of the factional dissension revealed in the Illinois 
Republican convention, seem determined to select their 
nominee for the Vice-Presidency from that State. The boom 
for Senator Fairbanks appears to have disappeared, partly 
because of his undisguised unwillingness to be a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, and partly because the Republicans look 
forward with a good deal of confidence to carrying Indiana—a 
confidence that disinterested observers predict will be justified, 
unless Mr. Cleveland should chance to be the Democratic 
nominee; in which event the Republican organization in the 
State might be seriously weakened by desertion from its ranks. 
As we pointed out last week, the choice of Representative 
Robert R. Hitt—although he has been endorsed as a candidate 
ior the Vice-Presideney by the Illinois State convention—is 
not the wisest that could be made, if Republicans really believe 
that their opponents have anything like an even chance of 
securing the State’s electoral votes. 


We repeat, what we formerly said, that “ Uncle” Joseph G. 
Cannon is the most popular Republican in Illinois, and would 
unquestionably lend great strength to the party ticket. It is 
true that he has declared, in an unequivocal and peremptory 
way, that he would not accept the nomination, but nobody be- 
lieves that he would prove stubbornly recalcitrant, should he 
be “drafted” for the party’s service by the national conven- 
tion. It is also true that he, like Mr. Hitt, has long passed 
the age of sixty-two, which President Roosevelt regards as the 
limit of usefulness. Mr. Hitt will be seventy-one in January, 
and Mr. Cannon is in his seventieth year; but the former 
looks his age, while Uncle Joe, to use the phrase coined by 
Dr. Holmes, is seventy years young. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that many Vice-Presidents have died in office. 
This was the ease with George Clinton, who died at Washing- 
ton, on April 20, 1812, in the last year of his second term. 
That was the case also with Elbridge Gerry, a little more than 
a year and eight months after he became Vice-President. 
William R. King, who was nominated for the Vice-Presidency 
on the ticket headed by Franklin Pierce, died soon after his 
election. Henry Wilson, who was chosen Vice-President in 
1872, did not live out his term. Neither did Thomas A. 
Hendricks, who became Vice-President on March 4, 1885. 
Garret A. Hobart died during his term of office. The obvious 
deduction from these data is the expediency of selecting for 
the Vice-Presidency men that are not far advanced in years. 
“Unele Joe” Cannon, however, is still as robust and active as 
he was half a generation ago. 


Another selection for an important office will have been 
made practically before the Chicago convention is. called to- 
gether. Nominally, indeed, the new national committee to 
be appointed by that body will choose its chairman, but the 
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expressed wish of the nominee for the Presidency is always 


heeded. It is understood that President Roosevelt has chosen 


for the post Mr. George B. Cortelyou, Secretary of the new 
Department of Commerce and Labor. It remains to be seen 
whether he will prove as efficient as was his predecessor, the 
late Senator Hanna, and there appears to be a good deal of 
scepticism touching his qualifications in some influential 
quarters. It is reported, for instance, on what seems trust- 
worthy evidence, that he is unacceptable not only to Senator 
Penrose of Pennsylvania, who is said to have wanted the 
place himself, but also to Senator Kean of New Jersey and 
Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island. The fact doubtless is 
that Mr. Roosevelt, a somewhat impatient candidate at best, 
thinks the campaign would better be “ personally conducted.” 
Hence Mr. Cortelyou. 





At the hour when we write the number of delegates in- 
structed more or less definitely for Chief-Judge Alton B. 
Parker, of New York, is put by his friends at nearly two hun- 
dred. If to these be added the uninstructed delegates who are 
alleged to be friendly to him, the New York candidate should 
be credited at this stage of the canvass with some three 
hundred votes, or less than a third of the convention. He 
will start off pretty well, however, for it is tolerably certain 
that the first State on the roll, to wit, Alabama, will give 
him her twenty-two votes on the first ballot. Nor is it unlike- 
ly that the next State to be called, Arkansas, will follow the 
example. Then the Parker boom will strike a snag, for the 
third State, California, has instructed her delegates to sup- 
port Mr. Hearst. What Colorado will do is as yet uncertain. 
Connecticut, on the other hand, has instructed her delegates 
to give their fourteen votes to Parker. Delaware is relied upon 
to propose the name of Judge George Gray. The District of 
Columbia, it is settled, will cast its six votes for Senator 
Gorman. Florida’s delegates will be divided, though uneven- 
ly, it is expected, between Parker and Hearst; but Georgia 
will declare, it is believed, for the New York candidate. In 
an interview which Mr. Cleveland gave a correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Record—an organ of the regular Pennsyl- 
vania Democracy—during the week ending May 28, he said 
that he still looked forward with confidence to the selection 
of Chief-Judge Parker at St. Louis. As we have formerly 
pointed out, there is no reason to doubt the perfect sincerity 
of Mr. Cleveland’s declination to be himself a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination, or to question the earnestness 
of the support which he and such stanch friends of his as 
Mr. Hornblower, Mr. Stetson, Mr. Everett Wheeler, and Mr. 
Wheeler H. Peckham are giving the candidate endorsed by the 
Albany convention. At the same time there are indications 
that a great many Republicans are hoping that the St. 
Louis convention will give them an opportunity of voting for 
the ex-President. Such a wish was disclosed on May 27, 
when he was on the point of sailing for Europe, by Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, who seldom is described as a con- 
servative. Although he had been, he said, a Republican all 
his life, he had come to the conclusion that a Democratic 
victory in the nation would not be bad for the country, 
or even for the Republican party itself. What, in his judg- 
ment, we need at the head of the republic is a safe man— 
a man of calm, deliberate judgment; a man who is always sure 
of himself, and one who is not prone to reach conclusions 
affecting the welfare of the country except after careful con- 
sideration. It is evident that the statesman whom Dr. Park- 
hurst has in mind resides in Princeton, New Jersey. 


We are told that about the middle of June, when the 
interest in the nomination for the Presidency to be made 
at St. Louis will be approaching fever-heat, ex-President 
Cleveland will “go a-fishing.” At the very time when avowed 
aspirants and “dark horses” are angling for delegates the 
Sage of Princeton will be angling for’ trout on the farm of 
Colonel H. C. Trexler, of Allentown, said to be the finest 
preserve of the speckled beauties in Pennsylvania. Before 
leaving home, however, to engage in this suggestive diversion, 
Mr. Cleveland has not forgotten to leave behind him a part- 


ing counsel. . On Memorial day an authorized and interesting 


interview with the ex-President was published in the New 
York Herald. Mr. Cleveland reminded his hearers that in 
any political campaign there are only two possible objects 
of attack, to wit, the candidate and the platform. He says 
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truly, that if the candidate of a great party be vulnerable, 
not so much attention will be paid on the stump or in the 
press to the party’s platform. This was the case, it will be 
remembered—though the fact is not mentioned by the suc- 
cessful nominee of the Democracy in that year—with Mr. 
Blaine in 1884. When, on the other hand, as in the case of 
Chief-Judge Alton Brooks Parker, the candidate is person- 
ally unassailable, the platform is sure to be scrutinized 
minutely and critically by his opponents, and ought, therefore, 
to be so framed as to reveal no points of weakness. Proceed- 
ing to specify the planks which, in his judgment, the St. 
Louis platform should contain, as being faithfully representa- 
tive of fundamental and unquestioned Democratic doctrines, 
the ex-President named, first, tariff reform; secondly, a dis- 
tinct declaration of the party’s intention in the matter of 
bestowing independence on the Filipinos; thirdly, economy in 
the public expenditure; and, lastly, honesty in the public 
service. 


With regard to tariff reform, Mr. Cleveland evidently has 
in mind, and doubtless will announce it at the proper time, 
a formula which, while providing for an adequate readjust- 
ment of certain schedules of the Dingley tariff to actual in- 
dustrial and commercial conditions, shall yet reassure and 
safeguard the community against an abrupt and disastrous 
dislocation of American industries and a catastrophic par- 
alysis of business. Apparently, the ex-President takes much 
the same view of the tariff question that was expressed in 
general terms the other day by Senator Gorman of Maryland, 
who would have the tariff revised, he said, in a spirit of 
conservatism, which, while inflicting no injuries upon estab- 
lished industries, should lessen the load of taxation now im- 
posed upon the people, by taking away the power which 
monopoly, as it is asserted, now has to levy excessive tribute. 
Turning to an anti-imperialist plank, Mr. Cleveland argues 
that the occupation of the Philippines was not intended, but 
was incidental to our interference on behalf of Cuba; and he 
holds, therefore, that the principles which governed us in the 
main event should govern us also in the incidental conse- 
quences. After expressing his own conviction with reference 
to the fate of the archipelago, he reminds us that the Filipinos 
are human beings, and suggests that if, as the Republicans 
say, the ultimate independence of the islands is contemplated, 
there should be held out to their inhabitants the stimulating 
hope of freedom through unequivocal declarations. As for 
the continually increasing extravagance in public expenditure, 
this is regarded with dismay by Mr. Cleveland, as a cankerous 
growth undermining the strength of the nation, and already 
so dangerous as to demand drastic treatment. We observe, 
lastly, that the reference to the imperative necessity of en- 
foreing honesty in the public service is invested with no 
ordinary weight from the vigilance and earnestness with 
which, during his two terms, Mr. Cleveland is known to have 
lived up to his professions. : 





Democrats all over the United States are certain to mark 
attentively what the ex-President had to say concerning the 
silence thus far maintained by Chief-Judge Parker, and 
with regard to the course which he himself would probably 
pursue in the event of Judge Parker’s nomination. Mr. 
Cleveland would not presume to assert whether the silence 
maintained by the candidate endorsed at Albany should 
be broken or not. He took for granted, he said, that. the 
New-Yorker has able advisers, and he would not undertake 
personally to say on which side the balance of good judgment 
would incline in such a ease. Mr. Cleveland doubtless recalls 
that but for the penning of a letter which he might have 
withheld, Henry Clay in ail likelihood would have been 
chosen President in 1844; and it might have been well also 
for Hancock in 1880 had he adhered to a cautious reticence 
with regard to the tariff. The ex-President believes, he tells 
us, that should Judge Parker be nominated at St. Louis, 
it will turn out that the prospects of his party will have 
been improved materially by:the silence which hitherto he 
has observed. The Sage of Princeton manifestly thinks that 
when Judge Parker writes his letter of acceptance, it will 
not be too late for him to say whether the platform adopted by 
his party meets with his unqualified approbation, or whether, 
as was the case with McClellan in 1864, and with Mr. Cleve- 
land himself at a juncture still familiar, he shall subscribe 
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to it with reservations. We note, finally, that nothing could 
be more unequivocal and cordial than Mr. Cleveland’s deelara- 
tion that should Judge Parker be nominated, the ex-President 
will give him loyal and earnest support. He does not promise, 
indeed, to stump the country for the St. Louis nominee. But 
he does pledge himself that if Judge Parker should be named 
at St. Louis, he, Grover Cleveland, will use unceasingly on 
Judge Parker’s behalf such influence as he possesses, wherever 
it will be of avail, and in whatever manner it may prove of 
value to the cause of the redeemed Democracy. 

Senator Quay, to whom President Roosevelt was at first 
disposed to turn when it became evident that Mark Hanna 
would not be chairman of the next national committee, did 
not long outlive the Ohio Senator. Quay never forgave Hanna 
for securing, as he believed, the one vote by which Quay was 
kept out of the United States Senate in 1899, when he had 
been appointed by Governor Stone of Pennsylvania to fill a 
vacancy caused by the failure of the State Legislature to 
elect a Senator. The Legislature chose him, however, as soon 
as it had an opportunity of doing so, and, in January, 1901, re- 
elected him. It is well known that in 1896 Quay and his old 
friend Senator Platt of New York strove to obtain the 
Republican nomination to the Presidency for Speaker Reed, 
and that in’ 1900 they cooperated to make Theodore Roose- 
velt the nominee for the Vice-Presidency against the wish of 
Hanna, who desired the honor to be conferred on either Elihu 
Root or Cornelius N. Bliss. As we have formerly pointed out, 
there were certain incidents in Quay’s life of which, at the 
time when they occurred, we felt constrained to speak with 
severe reprobation. Neither did the fact that he avowedly 
exemplified an unedifying type of machine politician com- 
mend him in our eyes. 


Not on that account, however, are we incapable of 
comprehending the grounds of his pervading and abiding 
political influence over the rank and file of his party in 
Pennsylvania. The principle upon which he acted was em- 
bodied in the advice he gave to a young man about to start 
on a public career. He told him to stick to his friends, and 
never to forget or go back upon a man who ever did him a 
favor. Other great experts acclaimed him as an adept in 
politics. Asked who, in his opinion, was the greatest Republi- 
can politician of his time, Thomas C. Platt answered unhesi- 
tatingly, “‘ Quay.” He added that he had often wished that he 
could have been Quay’s office-boy for about six months. Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker testifies that he was gentle, kindly, and 
generous, and his political success is attributed in no small 
measure to his hold upon men’s affections. Judge Penny- 
packer also avers that no other Pennsylvanian in public life 
conveyed to those with whom he was brought in contact so 
deep an impression of intellectual power. Mr. William F. 
Hlarrity, who has several times led the .Democratie forces 
against Quay, bears witness that he was a remarkable man 
and wielded tremendous influence. Mr. Charles P. Donnelley, 
also a conspicuous Philadelphia Democrat, concurs with Mr. 
Harrity in thinking that the State has suffered a great loss 
in the Senator’s death. Quay was, he says, a wonderful 
organizer, and a political strategist of more than ordinary 
ability. Mr. Eugene C. Bonniwell, one of the organizers of 
the Independence Democratic party in Philadelphia, declares 
that although his own political convictions were opposed to 
Quay’s, he felt, nevertheless, the greatest admiration for him. 
Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, a leader of the Municipal 
League, while opposed to Quay’s political principles, ac- 
knowledges that there was much to admire in the man and 
much ground for regretting his death. In 1900, Mr. Vest of 
Missouri told his colleagues in the United States Senate that, 
in his opinion, Mr. Quay was the ablest political leader in the 
United States. He depicted the Pennsylvanian as resourceful, 
vigilant, sagacious, and, above all, as possessing the rare 
quality of great leadership which enabled him to inspire his 
followers with absolute confidence. 


Some remarks made by Quay in 1901 at a dinner com- 
memorative of his reelection to the State Senate seem curi- 
ously pertinent and pathetic in the retrospect. He told his 
auditors that at threeseore years and ten the world grows 
lonely. Through wildernesses almost desolate, the stream of 
life glides darkly toward the eternal gulf. The associations 





















































of youth and early manhood are gone. The objects which 
once filled the field of hope have been gained or lost, or have 
faded in importance, and we note not only a disconnection 
with ideas once dominant, but also a dissolution of feelings 
that once melted the heart. His political race, Quay declared, 
was run. He would never again be a candidate for, nor ac- 
cept, any official position. He had many friends to remember. 
He had no enemies to punish. So far as vindictiveness was 
concerned, he put aside the past. It only remains to say, 
what to a majority of even his acquaintances was unknown, 
that the late Senator Quay was a man of broad culture. He 
had a large and well-chosen library, and he was a historical 
scholar of great range and admirable accuracy. 


We note with satisfaction the awards and decisions an- 
nounced by Mr. Frank Plumley, of Vermont, the American 
citizen who was made umpire in the dispute between the Brit- 
ish and Venezuelan governments. It may be remembered 
that not only Great Britain and Venezuela, but also Holland, 
joined in requesting President Roosevelt to appoint an umpire 
to settle a number of points which were involved in claims 
presented at Caracas, but as to which the countries concerned 
were unable to agree. As it was recognized that some of the 
questions which Mr. Plumley was called upon to decide were 
new in international jurisprudence, ample time for study and 
reflection was allowed him, and he was permitted to take the 
evidence and briefs to the United States for prolonged con- 
sideration. Of particular interest to international lawyers is 
his decision—a decision for which there was no precedent— 
that interest ought to be paid on awards. It seems that Great 
Britain claimed interest at five per cent. on awards made by 
a mixed commission so long ago as 1869; the convention con- 
stituting this commission having provided that the Venezuelan 
government should, by its Congress, make provision without 
delay for the payment of the awards. As a matter of fact, 
there was a delay of some sixteen years in the payments. 
Venezuela denied the right to collect interest for the years 
during which she had been in default, on the ground that 
there was no specific provision for it in the convention con- 
cluded between the two governments. Mr. Plumley decided, 
however, that interest at the rate of three per cent.—the 
Venezuelan statutory rate when no rate is named in a con- 
tract—should be allowed from the time when the Venezuelan 
Congress ratified the terms of the contract, accepted the find- 
ings of the commission, and made the first payment on ac- 
count. 


With reference to the well-known case of the Puerto 
Cabello and Valencia Company, a British corporation, the 
umpire found that the Caracas government had guaranteed a 
certain income, which guaranty had not been made good. <Ac- 
cordingly, he made an award of $1,200,000 in favor of the 
company. On the other hand, two questions concerning 
citizenship were decided by Mr. Plumley in favor of Vene- 
zuela. In one case England had set up the claim that a man 
born in Venezuela of British parents resident in Venezuela— 
the man himself also having been always a resident of Vene- 
zuela—was a British subject under the Constitution of Vene- 
zuela existing at the time of his birth. This construction of 
the Venezuelan Constitution the Caracas government op- 
posed, insisting that the man was a Venezuelan by birth and 
domicile. - The position taken by Venezuela was sustained by 
the umpire. In another claim, Great Britain urged that, in 
the case of a British subject who had been domiciled in Vene- 
zuela, who died there, and who had been married to a Vene- 
zuelan woman, such widow became by her marriage a British 
subject, retained her status after her husband’s death, and 
could appear as a claimant for a cause accruing to her husband 
in his lifetime. Here, again, the position taken by Great 
Britain failed to meet with the umpire’s approval. On the 
whole, we presume that nobody will question Mr. Plumley’s 
competence or impartiality. 


A feature of Memorial day this year was the speech made 
by President Roosevelt on the battle-field of Gettysburg. The 
task which he undertook, and which many of our most elo- 
quent citizens have essayed before him,.is one of extraordinary 
difficulty; for treasured in the memories alike of auditors and 
readers are the imperishable sentences uttered by Abraham 
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Lincoln, November 19, 1863, on the field of the decisive action 
of our civil war. Lincoln, it will be remembered, followed 
Edward Everett, believed to be the greatest orator then liv- 
ing in the United States; and, unquestionably, the theme was 
caleulated to elicit all the skill and felicity of treatment de- 
rivable from Everett’s natural gifts and mature experience. 
Yet the 268 words modestly pronounced by Abraham Lincoln 
made Everett’s long oration seem academic, perfunctory, ver- 
bose, inadequate, tame. If we except the famous passage in 
the oration “ On the Crown,” wherein the great Athenian in- 
vokes “the men who fell at Marathon,” it cannot be disputed, 
we think, that, in the speech he made at Gettysburg, Lincoln 
outdid Demosthenes. So large and lofty are the thoughts 
that, for the moment, no others seem worthy to intrude upon 
the scene; and so exquisitely fitting are the words, that hardy 
indeed would be the rhetorician who should try to edit or re- 
touch them. In one asseveration Lincoln, however, was mis- 
taken. He told his hearers that the world would little note 
nor long remember what “we” say here, but that it could 
never forget what “they ”—the brave men living and dead, 
who had fought upon that field—did here. It is true enough 
that Everett’s oration has long been forgotten; but every 
word of Lincoln’s lives on the lips of his countrymen, al- 
though forty-one years have passed since, in all sincerity and 
humility, they were spoken. 


In defining the policy of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany to his lieutenants the other evening, President Clarence 
H. Mackay used these words: “ We ask no favors; we seek 
no subsidies; we require and expect no more than those equal 
privileges, which make the heritage of American citizens, to 
perform the work which constitutes our contribution to civ- 
ilization. Andrew Jackson once said that the most desirable 
and praiseworthy citizen he ever knew was a man who got 
rich minding his own business. That, gentlemen, is our policy. 
We may not get rich, but whatever results may accrue—and I 
am happy to say that they are so far satisfactory—we can 
and should and will, if you please, mind our own business; 
pursuing the even tenor of our way and missing no opportunity 
to get all of the legitimate business that the earth and the seas 
can afford.” In these days of favor-seeking and everlasting 
protection of industries which obstinately refuse to grow out 
of the infant class, such an utterance is truly refreshing. It 
smacks of the genuine American spirit of independence which 
animated our forefathers, and which some of us had begun 
to suspect was dying out. If others of the younger generation 
charged with like responsibilities will emulate Mr. Mackay’s 
example, the republic may yet continue to do business for 
quite some time in spite of trusts, labor-unions, yellow jour- 
nals, and other ills too numerous to mention. 


The late Charlton T. Lewis was a college graduate who 
knew Latin. There is one now and then, to the surprise of 
the general public. Usually the learned graduates become 
teachers. Dr. Lewis did that for a time. After graduating 
from Yale in the class of °53, he spent two years studying 
for the ministry, and of the ten years following he spent 
seven as professor of languages at Bloomington, Illinois, 
and as professor of mathematics and of Greek at Troy, New 
York. In 1866 he studied law in New York, and practised 
it the rest of his life, but not to the exclusion of other 
employments. For a time after the death of Mr. Bryant 
he was editor of the New York Evening Post. For many 
years he was one of the literary advisers of Harper & Brothers, 
and assisted them in the preparation of many important 
works, and especially of their Latin and Greek dictionaries 
and other more recent publications, in which his accurate 
scholarship and wide range of accomplishments made his co- 
operation exceedingly valuable. To his other labors Dr. 
Lewis added during the last fifteen years of his life a great 
deal of work for the reformation of prisons, and was presi- 
dent for many years of the Prison Association of New York, 
and of the State Charities Aid Association of New Jersey. 
He was a delegate to the convention of the “gold” Demo- 
crats at Indianapolis in 1896. In 1898 and 1899 he lectured 
on law in Harvard, Cornell, and Columbia. His address last 
year at New Haven at the fiftieth anniversary of the famous 
Yale class of 53 was a subject of comment in this paper at 
the time. His death removes a man very notable in his 
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generation for his attainments and the diligence with which 
he employed his powers in various fields of honorable service. 


The- Federal government through its control of the Post- 
office Department has great power to protect the people of 
the country from frauds and deleterious solicitations. The 
public is no match for sharpers. Any smart and unscrupulous 
adventurer who has free use of the United States mails can 
make a good living by selling worthless commodities or in- 
formation to credulous buyers. An enthusiastic promoter 
who was trying to interest an acquaintance in a South- 
American franchise assured him that its possibilities were 
limitless. “It is as good,” he said, “as a license to steal.” 
So it is with the United States mails. Leave to use them to 
gull the simple is just as good as a license to steal. Appre- 
ciating this truth, the administration proposes to go a step 
farther than has been gone heretofore in restraint of fraudu- 
lent business in general, and of fraudulent traffic in patent 
medicine and medical advice in particular. It proposes to 
exclude from the mails, after due notice given, periodicals 
which persist in publishing advertisements which are preju- 
dicial to public morals and contrary to the statutes. This 
class of advertisements includes “fake” patent remedies 
which claim medicinal virtues which they do not and cannot 
possibly possess, and the offers of quack doctors who promise 
what they cannot perform, and accomplish a profitable work 
of deceit by the aid of lying testimonials. The field which 
is cultivated by fraudulent advertisers of these classes seems 
to be practically limitless, “and the crop that is gathered is 
measured only by the amount of seed permitted to be sown. 


Strict supervision of all these frauds cannot but be bene- 
ficial to the public, yet the power of censorship which the 
Post-office Department proposes to exercise over the adver- 
tising columns of the papers is dangerous in its magnitude, 
and must be used with the utmost care and discretion. The 
newspapers that the Department threatens will resent the 
diminution of their revenues; the sharpers and quacks 
whose “business” it cuts down will fight hard and raise an 
outery about restriction of liberty. Altogether it is a daring 
attempt to check a great evil. Yet the evil is so great that 
we must hope that the attempt will not fail. The impudent 
impostures put forth in some papers of the highest commercial 
standing and of fair reputation are an insult to the public 
and to law. There is no good reason why lotteries should 
be excluded from the mails while a legion of medical cheats 
—venders of every sort of quack cure, from bogus pills to 
absent magnetic treatment—glean an enormous harvest of 
dollars from millions of dupes. The lottery people gave their 
customers a chance. The fraudulent medical advertisers give 
nothing that is of value, and often injure in body those whom 
they delude. Hundreds of them enjoy what is virtually a 
license to steal. If they can be choked off, all decent people 
should be glad to see it done. 


Premier Combes has succeeded in turning the Vatican 
debate into a personal triumph. During the discussion of the 
relations of France with the pontificate in its political aspect, 
several of the hot-heads in the Chamber of Deputies wished 
to solve matters by breaking off all relations with the Holy 
See forthwith. M. Allard, a socialist, made a motion in this 
sense. M. Combes opposed it, and gained a tremendous vic- 
tory, winning no less than 385 votes to 146. On a second 
motion, approving the action of the French government in 
withdrawing its ambassador from the papal court, M. Combes 
increased this already great majority, receiving 427 votes to 
95. A third victory was even more overwhelming; M. Fer- 
rette, a republican nationalist, invited the French government 
to negotiate with Pius X. for an immediate separation of the 
Church and state in France. M. Combes opposed this, and 
on a division gained a victory which was simply overwhelm- 
ing—507 votes against 18. This means an immense gain in 
prestige and power for the premier, but it does not mean 
that the relation between Church and state in France will 
be supported indefinitely by the government, nor that the 
immense subsidy of $8,000,000 paid annually to the Catholic 
Church in France is to continue in perpetuity. M. Combes 
made this perfectly clear. He simply wishes to postpone the 
final decision until January next, and assures the socialists 
and extremists that he is as anxious to make an end of the 
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concordat as any of them, and that, in view of the fact that 
ecclesiastical dignitaries have violated the terms of the con- 
cordat, as understood by the French government, the latter 
deems itself amply justified in bringing matters to a climax. 


During the Boer war universal conscription for England 
was again and again foreshadowed, amongst others by Lord 
Rosebery. Much was said, and vehemently said, both for and 
against it, but the prevailing view was that Englishmen would 
never consent to a system which so greatly curtailed their 
personal liberty and violated the British tradition of a volun- 
teer army. The question has been raised once more, in a 
highly serious way, in the report of the commission on the 
volunteer and militia forces, and this report practically recom- 
mends universal conscription as the only means of providing 
a home-defence army, in the absence or partial absence of 
the regular troops. The commission is of opinion that the 
principles adopted by all other great European powers must 
at last be copied by Great Britain, and that every able-bodied 
citizen should be trained in arms for the defence of the na- 
tion. It is proposed that compulsory service should be for 
one year, with a few weeks’ drill in the two or three following 
years, and the commissioners consider that a sufficient train- 
ing could be given in this way. This is far short of what is 
done by Continental powers, which keep their conscripts with 
the colors for three, four, and five years, thus inflicting an 
immense loss of time and money on them personally, with- 
drawing them from all productive employment, and forcing 
the state, whose earning-power is thus diminished, to support 
them for four or five years while their term of service lasts. 
The proposed English system would reduce this loss to a 
minimum, but it is not by any means certain that a properly 
qualified soldier can be turned out in twelve months, or that 
the necessary physical training can be given in that time. 


The Russian proverb about selling the skin of the bear be- 
fore you have shot the bear seems to apply with singular point 
to M. Uchida’s reported representations to the court of Peking. 
It is said that the gifted Japanese minister has announced 
to China that the armies of his country expect shortly to 
capture Port Arthur and the surrounding territory, thus ter- 
minating the situation under which Russia holds this ter- 
ritory on lease from China. M. Uchida is reported to have 
asked the Chinese authorities whether China is prepared to 
take over the Quan-tung district, including Port Arthur, 
and to administrate it, or whether China would prefer Japan 
to undertake the matter directly. As Japan is already assum- 
ing the administration of Korea, or at least undertaking to 
supervise that administration, her statesmen will have their 
hands full if they undertake to manage considerable sections 
of Chinese territory as well. But the Japanese have shown 
remarkable organizing power, both in preparing for the war, 
and in carrying out all the practical problems involved by 
the war itself; so that their competence seems fairly well 
assured. Russia, on the other hand. is said to be negotiating 
with China for the evacuation, at this late date, of the whole 
of Manchuria, asking China to lease instead a part of Chinese 
Turkestan north of the Pamirs and Tibet, some twenty thou- 
sand square miles in extent. M. Paul Lessar is said to have 
made this proposition to the Chinese Foreign Office, by a 
curious coincidence, on the very day on which M. Uchida 
made his proposals concerning Port Arthur. This is certain- 
ly taking time by the forelock, on the part of both combatants. 
The endless pity is that they could not have arranged the 
matter in some such way before, sparing the world a cruel 
and destructive war, and the armies of both countries an im- 
mense loss of life. But it is evident that the great struggle 
was bound to come, and as well now as later; for the sooner 
the new balance of power is reached, the sooner will the work 
of civilization in Asia be carried forward. Russia at one 
time possessed the territory in Chinese Turkestan now sought, 
but receded it to China, just as, after the Crimean war, she 
receded to Turkey a part of Rumania taken in 1812. This 
part of Rumania was again added to the Russian Empire 
in 1878, and immediately contiguous: to it is the town of 
Kishinef, of world-wide notoriety for the recent anti-Jewish 
riots, which were really a Rumanian rather than a Russian 
outbreak. Perhaps the Ili district in Chinese Turkestan is 
destined in the same way to find its way back again into the 
domains of the Czar. 























































































































































The Doubtful States 


We may safely assume that the immense majorities secured by 
McKinley in 1896 and 1900 were made up, not only of Repub- 
licans, but also, te a material, if not decisive, extent, of sober- 
minded and conservative Democrats, who, never before since the 
outbreak of the civil war, had supported the Republican ticket 
in Presidential years. How otherwise can we explain a phenom- 
enon so surprising as McKinley’s success, not only in States pre- 
viously doubtful, like New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Indi- 
ana, and California, but also in such States as Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, and Kentucky, which since, and including 
1876, had given their electoral votes invariably to Democratic 
candidates. We may also take for granted that the vote cast 
this year for Mr. Roosevelt in any doubtful State will fall far 
short of that polled for McKinley in 1896 or even in 1900. We 
shall find proof of this assertion in Mr. Roosevelt’s native State, 
New York, which, in 1898, gave him a plurality of less than 
18,000 votes, though McKinley had carried New York two years 
before by the unparalleled plurality of 268,000, and was to carry 
it in 1900 by nearly 144,000. 

In view of these facts, it is evident that, in order to forecast 
the outcome of the campaign now beginning, we should pass over 
the election returns of 1896 and 1900, and fasten our eyes upon 
the figures presented by the many doubtful States, before or 
since the two memorable conjunctures named—the figures ex- 
hibited when Democrats have had the shrewdness to put for- 
ward candidates qualified, not only to draw out the whole strength 
of the party, but te make serious inroads on the Republican ranks. 
That is what we purpose doing to-day. 

We shall begin with California, which gave eight of its nine 
electoral votes to McKinley by a plurality of 2797 in 1896, and 
the whole nine to the same nominee four years later by a plurality 
of 39,710. In 1902, on the other hand, California chose a Re- 
publican Governor by a plurality of only 1550. In 1894 the Dem- 
ocratie nominee for Governor was elected by a plurality of 1206, 
and in 1892 California gave Grover Cleveland eight of her nine 
electoral votes. In 1886, and again in 1880, the Democrats 
elected a Governor, and in the last-named year Hancock obtained 
five of California’s six Presidential electors. With such a record 
before us it would be absurd to say that the Democratic nominee 
has no chance of carrying California next November. 

As for Connecticut, while it is true that McKinley carried it 
in 1896 by a plurality of 53,545, and in 1900 by a plurality of 
28,570, it is, nevertheless, true that in 1902 a Republican was 
elected Governor by a plurality of only 16,008; and that in 1892, 
in 1888, in 1884, and in 1876 the State gave her electoral votes to 
Democratic nominees for the Presidency. Delaware gave her 
three electoral votes to McKinley in 1896 and 1900 by pluralities 
of 3630 and 3671, respectively; but in 1892, 1888, 1884, and 1880 
she was carried by Democratic nominees for the office of Federal 
Chief Magistrate. Still taking the States in alphabetical order 
we find that Illincis was swept by the Democracy in 1892—for 
the first time in a Presidential year since the first election of 
Abraham Lincoln. Indiana, which supported McKinley in 1896 
and 1900, gave her electoral votes to the Democratic nominee for 
the White House in 1892, in 1884, and in 1876. Even in Iowa 
the Republican nominee for the Presidency in 1892 secured only 
a little more than 23,000 plurality. That Iowa has elected a 
Democratic Governor is well known. 

Kansas gave her ten electoral votes to Bryan in 1896 by 12,269 
majority. She gave them to Weaver, the Populist nominee, in 
1892 by 5874 plurality. She elected a Democratic Governor in 
1882 by 8079 plurality. As for Kentucky we scarcely need to 
say that, except in 1896, when by the very small plurality of 281, 
she gave McKinley twelve of her thirteen electors, she could al- 
ways be relied upon to support the Democratic nominee in Presi- 
dential years, and in 1900 resumed her place in the Democratic 
column. Maryland in 1896 and 1900 supported McKinley, be- 
cause the Republicans were reinforced by a wing of the Democ- 
racy, but during the preceding quarter of a century the State 
could be depended on to uphold the Democratic nominee for the 
office of Federal Chief Magistrate. Even Massachusetts is not 
hopeless from a Democratic point of view, for in 1891 and 1892 
she chose a Democratic Governor, while in the year last named 
and in 1884 she was carried for the Republican nominees for the 
Presidency by pluralities of only 24,000 and 26,000, respectively. 
As for Michigan, she chose a fusion Governor in 1882, a Demo- 
cratic Governor in 1890, and gave Mr. Cleveland five of her four- 
teen electoral votes in 1892. Minnesota is commonly looked upon 
as impregnably Republican, yet she elected a fusion Governor in 
1898, and two years later a Republican secured the same office 
by a plurality of only 2254. 

What is there incredible in the assertion that Minnesota can 
be carried for a moderate revision of the tariff by a Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency, who will poll all the Democratic votes 
and draw from the progressive Republicans? Nebraska gave its 
electoral votes to McKinley in 1900 by a plurality of 7822, but 
it elected a fusionist Justice of the Supreme Court in 1899, a 
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fusionist Governor in 1898, supported Bryan in 1896, and chose 
a Democratic-Populist Governor in 1894. As for New Jersey, 
though McKinley carried the State in 1900 and 1896, her electoral 
votes were given to Democratic nominees for the Presidency from 
1876 to 1892, both years included. Coming to the Empire com- 
monwealth, we scarcely need remind the reader that the Demo- 
crats elected Alton B. Parker Chief Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals in 1897 by a plurality of 60,889, and that from 1882 until 
1892, both years included, their candidates for Governor and 
President invariably carried the State, except in 1888, when 
General Harrison got the electoral votes, though David B. Hill 
was reelected Governor. 

Few people realize that even Ohio gave Mr. Cleveland an 
electoral vote in 1892, and that, as regards the rest of her Presi- 
dential electors that year, the Republican plurality was only about 
a thousand. In 1889 Ohio chose a Democratic Governor. Oregon, 
whose electoral votes were secured for McKinley in 1896 and 
1900, elected a fusion Governor in 1892 and a Democratic Governor 
in 1902. Rhode Island, also, has elected a Democratic Governor 
in 1893, 1902, and 1903. South Dakota withheld her electoral 
votes from McKinley in 1896, and chose a Democratic Governor 
two years later. The State of Washington gave her four electoral 
votes to Bryan in 1896 by 12,493 majority. West Virginia voted 
for McKinley in 1896 and 1900, but from 1876 to 1892, both years 
included, she gave her electoral votes uniformly to Democratic 
nominees. Wisconsin is far from being a trustworthy Republican 
State. In 1890 she chose a Democrat for Governor; in 1892 she 
gave her electoral votes to Grover Cleveland; in 1895 she elected 
a Democrat Justice of the Supreme Court. As for Wyoming she 
supported Bryan in 1896, and, four years before, chose for Goy- 
ernor the nominee on the Democratic-Populist ticket. 

No man who will review this record candidly will despair of 
the election of the St. Louis nominee, especially when he bears in 
mind that in Illinois and Wisconsin the Republican party is split 
asunder, and that, underneath the surface, there is grave fac- 
tional dissension in New York, Ohio, and Iowa. To us the out- 
look for the Democracy seems every bit as bright as it appeared 
in June, 1892, provided, of course, the delegates to the Demo- 
cratie national convention shall this year act as wisely as they 
did twelve years ago. 





Recent Comments on the Negro Problem 


. It seems to us that unwarranted deductions have been drawn 
by some of our Northern contemporaries from the interesting 
historical incident brought out by Representative Bartholdt of 
Missouri not long before the adjournment of Congress. For rea- 
sons that we shall presently point out, the fact, if it be one, that 
in 1815, Thomas Jefferson, then a private citizen, invited an 
educated free negro named Julius Melbourn to dine with him at 
Monticello, can scarcely be regarded as a precedent justifying 
President Roosevelt in inviting some eighty-five years afterward, 
at a critical conjuncture in the relations of the black and the 
white races, Booker T. Washington to dine with him in the White 
House. There is nothing inconsistent with Jefferson’s character 
and recorded opinions, nor irreconcilable with loyalty to the in- 
terests of the white race, as those were viewed at the time, in 
the story which is related in a book edited by a member of Con- 
gress, and published more than half a century ago. According 
to this book, which Representative Bartholdt procured from the 
Congressional Library, and produced in the House, Julius Mel- 
bourn was born a slave in North Carolina in 1790, and sixteen 
years later received his freedom from his owner, Mrs. Melbourn, 
who had educated him. The volume, which is devoted to this 
negro’s recollections and opinions, contains an account of a visit 
which he, who had read many of Jefferson’s writings, and had 
conceived an earnest wish to converse with their author, made 
to Monticello in July, 1815. After recording the fact that he 
remained nearly a week in the neighborhood of Monticello, and 
was permitted to spend a part of every day in Jefferson’s library, 
he notes that, on one occasion, he received a card from Mr. Jef- 
ferson inviting him to dine with him and a few friends on the 
following day at four o’clock. He went to the house, and found 
there, he says, Chief- Justice Marshall, William Wirt, Samuel 
Dexter, of Boston; Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, of New York, and 
Elder John Leland, a Baptist minister, who then lived in western 
Massachusetts. There is nothing incredible, or even improbable, 
in the association of these men around Jefferson’s table. Un- 
questionably, Jefferson, during his first administration, had re- 
garded with distrust and dislike, John Marshall, the great Fed- 
eralist expounder of the Constitution; but six years had passed 
since the former had retired from public life, and he and Marshall 
could now afford to remember only that they had been fellow 
patriots during the Revolutionary war, and that on many ques- 
tions of primary importance they were in lively sympathy. As 
to the other guests mentioned, we scarcely need remind the reader 
that William Wirt, the distinguished Virginia lawyer, was to be 
the third President’s biographer, or that Samuel Dexter, once a 
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Federalist, had gone over to Jefferson’s support on some of the 
questions arising out of Jefferson’s administration, and leading 
to the war of 1812. It is less generally known, and we are 
indebted to the Springfield Republican for recalling that Dr. Sam- 
uel L. Mitchill was not only a noted scientist and friend of 
Joseph Priestley, with whom Jefferson corresponded, but also, 
as a member of House and Senate during Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration, had been one of his political upholders. As for Elder 
John Leland, we learn from the Springfield Republican that he 
was one of the very few clergymen of the time who could not only 
tolerate, but greatly admire, the free-thinking Jefferson. As to the 
negro’s narrative, Mr. Bartholdt, who read from it to the House, 
pointed out that it is written, not in a boastful or controversial 
style, and that it lays no stress on the uncommonness of the din- 
ing incident, though it recognizes the visit to Monticello, and the 
opportunity of hearing Jefferson converse as memorable events 
in the life of the negro author. It is well known that Mr. John 
Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, when the book was produced in 
the House, denounced the story as preposterous, and averred that, 
if Melbourn or any other negro ever dined at Monticello, it must 
have been in the kitchen. In our opinion, Mr. Williams was mis- 
taken in disputing the veracity or verisimilitude of the narra- 
tive, and, also, in imagining that it affords any justification for 
President Roosevelt’s performance. In the first place, Mr. Jef- 
erson’s act was the act of a private citizen: he had long ceased 
to be the Federal Chief Magistrate. This circumstance is de- 
cisive; nobody denies the right of a private citizen to do what 
he likes, so long as he violates no law, in his private dwelling. 
The White House, on the other hand, belongs to the nation: every 
temporary tenant of it is bound to consider the national bearing 
of his conduct therein. We might stop here; yet we may add 
that in 1815 neither Jeffersoi (an emancipationist by sentiment), 
nor Marshall, nor Wirt, nor any other Virginian, ever imagined 
that, without the free consent of the whites, the enslaved blacks 
would ever venture to assert political, much less social, equal- 
ity; and they could never have dreamed that their transient 
courtesy to an intelligent and educated free negro might one day 
be construed as an encouragement to unlimited aspirations on 
the part of his race. It is also evident to those familiar with 
Jefferson’s character and accomplishments—he was not only a 
theoretical emancipationist, but, so to speak, a professional 
philanthropist and sociologist—that he invited the negro Mel- 
bourn to dinner out of scientific curiosity and interest. Mr. 
Roosevelt, also, for ought we know, may be a philanthropist and 
sociologist; but it was his business to remember, first, that, at 
the present time, there is an acute racial question throughout 
the Southern States, and, secondly, that the White House is not 
the residence of a private citizen. It is not assigned for a brief 
term to the occupancy of the Federal Executive in order that he 
may gratify therein his personal whims. 

It will be remembered that Governor Vardaman of Mississippi 
formerly advocated a curtailment of the appropriation made in 
that State for negro schools on two grounds—if he was cor- 
rectly reported—namely, that the sum allotted to negro schools 
should be proportioned to the share of the State’s revenue derived 
from negro taxpayers, and, secondly, that the less education 
negroes receive the better. We have formerly pointed out that 
Governor Vardaman would scarcely venture, if he desired a re- 
election, to make the school appropriation assigned to certain 
counties of his State strictly proportioned to the share of the 
State’s revenue derived from “ poor white” taxpayers therein; 
and, secondly, that it would prove a mistake, not only constitu- 
tionally and morally, but economically and sociologically, to de- 
prive negroes of a technical or even of a liberal education. We 
observe with gratification that the Governor of Mississippi’s 
western neighbor, Louisiana, takes a position with reference to 
negro education diametrically opposite from Governor Vardaman’s. 
He insists that, for the stability and progress of civilization, it 
is of the utmost importance to the whites themselves that their 
negro fellow citizens should be provided with the discipline, the 
incentive, and the opportunity derivable from a technical educa- 
tion, and he does not hesitate to add that, since the blacks will 
need leaders, such as show themselves eager and able to profit 
by a liberal education, should receive one. Obviously, the utter- 
ance is prompted by enlightened self-interest as well as by mag- 
nanimity and philanthropy. 

Animated with the same spirit was the speech delivered on 
May 19 by Mr. Edward M. Shepard, of New York, in the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Music, at a conference held for the promo- 
tion of the Berean Manual Training and Industrial School. Mr. 
Shepard began by reminding his auditors that there are two tre- 
mendous problems with which this country must deal during the 
twentieth century. The first is what we term the equasion of 
labor and capital; the second is concerned with the measure of 
justice, opportunity, and happiness that may be assured to the 
negro race. He did not fail to recognize that the second question 
is closely related to the first; and that, so far as our South At- 
lantic and Gulf States are concerned, which of themselves con- 
stitute an empire, the second problem outranks, in point of 
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urgency, the first. 


Mr. Shepard avowed that he concurred with 
Mr. Edgar Gordon Murphy, of Virginia, in believing that, for 
the stability and progress of civilization, it is of vital moment 
to the black, as well as the white race, to maintain, on the one 


” 


hand, the “ prerogative’”’—by which was meant the social and 
political ascendency — that a vastly longer, deeper, and higher 
advancement in civilization has given to the white race, and, on 
the other hand, to insist on the enforcement of the corresponding 
duty and burden which go with that prerogative. The main- 
tenance of white ascendency could not, he thought, with any show 
of righteousness or wisdom, or even common sense, be held to in- 
clude a right to obstruct, or even fail to promote with every 
reasonable aid, the strivings of the black race upward and on- 
ward. 

Reviewing the fields in which, and the conditions under which 
remarkable success is attainable in the United States at the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Shepard pointed out that for black men and white 
men alike, the foundations of prosperity and power, respect and 
influence, the key to honor, the ladder to glory, were all, in our 
day, to be found in the severe discipline of industrial effort and 
achievement. We note, however, that Mr. Shepard, like the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, did not disparage literary institutions intended 
for negroes, where the demand for them is genuine. He recog- 
nized that the welfare of both races and of the republic required 
that the black man should have an opportunity of exercising his 
intellectual faculties. When a negro is fitted for the work, but 
only when he is so fitted, he should be encouraged to practise the 
liberal arts. None the less, Mr. Shepard did not shut his eyes 
to what he deems the paramount and indisputable fact, the fact, 
namely, that the stress of future effort on the part of the Amer- 
ican negro will not lie in professional, literary, or artistic fields. 
For the blacks, as, indeed, for the whites also, industrial achieve- 
ment must come first. 





Is Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Advice to a 
Troubled Wife Sound? 


Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT is a wise man, full of years, experi- 
ence, reflection, and conscience. It was but natural, therefore, 
that a woman suffering from disappointment over the love of 
her husband for another woman should seek his kindly counsel, 
Instinctively, also, did Dr. Abbott make reply with characteristic 
candor and caution. The question itself is not new, but the letter 
containing it is so obviously sincere and Dr. Abbott’s reply so 
different in a way from what one would ordinarily expect from 
him that we print both as they appeared in Dr. Abbott’s paper, 
the Outlook. This is the letter, entitled by the editor “ A Wife’s 
Problem ”: 


In great distress of mind and heart, and knowing not where 
to seek for help, I am impelled to turn to you. My husband and 
I had lived together for many years of happy wedded life, not 
without trials and severe ones, but happy in our relationship. 
He was finally thrown into the company of a woman whose per- 
sonality soon took a strong hold on him. She was a woman of 
wealth and station, but sick and unhappy in her married life, 
and my husband’s sympathies went out to her. In purity and 
goodness, he sought to cheer and brighten her life, and in time 
her heart clung to him, and before he was aware of his danger, 
he realized that he loved her, I know not through what com- 
promises with conscience—yet I know he struggled. He fancied 
he could be true to me and still cherish her. 

As such things usually do, in time it came to my knowledge, 
and was such a blow as seemed to me would surely deprive me 
of life or reason. I cannot tell you the terrible feeling, as though 
the sun had been blotted out and I wandered in a darkened world. 
Nothing seemed real, all a dreadful nightmare from which I 
must awaken some day. I have kept my unhappiness from ev- 
erybody, although I have often felt as though I could not get 
up and face another day—and the feeling of unreality is so 
strong it often seems as though it were some one else and not I 
who goes about the routine of life. 

We were a couple united by true love, by many similarities 
of taste and disposition, each with our faults, yet both striving 
to live the Christian life—my husband honored and loved by all 
who know him, ever trying to realize more fully the ideal of 
true manhood. Oh, can you tell me how such a horror could 
come into such a life? Is it possible for a man to hold two women 
in his heart?—for he insists he loves me as dearly as ever, and 
strives by every tenderness to win me back to cheerfulness. Yet 
truth compels him to admit that that other love still claims a 
place in his heart, though he has tried to banish it, and all in- 
tercourse has been broken off. Lest you should receive a wrong 
impression, I must state that their intimacy extended to 
declarations of mutual love, but was entirely innocent beyond 
that. 

There are moments when despair overwhelms me. I feel that 
perhaps this passion is really the deepest, the supreme affection 
of his life, and in that case, what solution is there to this tragedy? 
Can you at least send me some one thought to cling to in those 
dreadful moments when I feel like giving up the struggle. ais 


And this is Dr. Abbott’s reply: 
















































































































































































When a difficulty arises between two friends, it is always safe 
for both to assume that there is some wrong on both sides, and 
it is always wise for each one to endeavor to discover and cor- 
rect his own fault. It is much easier for you to see your hus- 
band’s fault than to see your own; but it is much easier for 
you to correct your own fault than to correct your husband’s. 
Correcting other people’s faults is always a delicate, difficult, 
and frequently a dangerous business. What your husband’s fault 
is in this case we cannot judge; nor have we any advice to give 
him, since he has not asked us for any. But it is easy to see 
from your letter that you are of a morbid, if not of a jealous, 
temperament, and that you have made yourself mentally sick by 
dwelling on circumstances until you have exaggerated them and 
probably misinterpreted them. 

You say that your husband’s action has been innocent. Why 
not assume that his motives also have been innocent? You 
affirm that for many years he has been honored and loved by 
all who knew him, ever trying to realize more fully the ideal 
of true manhood. Why imagine that he has now ceased to 
realize this endeavor and ceased to deserve this honor and af- 
fection? You affirm that he insists that he loves you as dearly 
as ever, and strives by every tenderness to win you back to 
cheerfulness. Why not accept his insistence and go back to cheer- 
fulness? 

Is it wrong for a husband to find interest and attraction in 
the society of a woman other than his own wife? Is it wrong 
for a wife to find interest and attraction in the society of a man 
other than her own husband? It may be. It may not be. It 
depends entirely upon the circumstances, the conditions, the na- 
ture and degree of the interest and the attraction. No one per- 
son, not even a faithful and loyal wife, can fill to the full all 
the life of any other person, though he be a devoted husband. 
Our lives are complicated; they have many elements in them, and 
they must get their supply through many avenues and from many 
springs. All that a wife has any right to ask is that kind of 
loyalty and devotion which puts her first ,and supreme in his 
regard. All that a husband has a right to ask of his wife is sim- 
ilar supreme regard. If your husband were abandoning you for 
some other companion, it would be right that you should feel 
the keenest sorrow and indignation. But the reverse is the case. 
He has discovered that his interest in and attachment to an- 
other woman, a woman apparently of uprightness and integrity, 
is troubling you. He has ceased all social relations with her. Is 
not this sufficient evidence that you have the supreme place in 
his affections, and that he gives you the loyalty which you have 
a right to ask? 

Our advice to you, then, is to lay aside your tears, to banish 
your sorrows, to cease dwelling upon a circumstance which may 


have been ill. but which it is almost certain you have exaggerated,. 


and to return to your cheerfulness. If your husband has been 
wrong, your plain duty is to win him back to righteousness; 
and you will do this, not by self-indulgence in your grief, but by 
giving to him the love which he asks and the joy which comes 
with love. Even if you have to pretend to some gladness which 
you do not feel, it were better than to impose upon him the gloom 
of a morbid sorrow which you ought not to feel. Stop thinking 
about yourself and your own sufferings; think about him and 
what you can do to make him happy. Happiness flees from those 
who pursue her. Happiness pursues those who forget them- 
selves and think only of others. 


This sounds sane and reasonable—to a man at least—and yet 
we are not quite sure that all right-thinking people, including 
ourselves, can wholly approve. Indeed, we have the most posi- 
tive evidence that Dr. Abbott may never again be asked to ad- 
dress certain women’s clubs which we could name if we felt dis- 
posed to make trouble. But that is beside the mark. Is Dr. 
Abbott’s advice sound? Are the elements of fairness to all per- 
sons concerned satisfactorily conserved? Are “for better or 
worse” and “ forsaking all others” phrases or promises?  Per- 
haps they do not apply at all. Dr. Abbott ought to know; he 
has repeated them often enough. But is he right? Is he a true 
or a false teacher? We should reaHy like to hear—briefly, of course 
—from some of our most intelligent readers what they think 
about it. 





The Church and the Theatre 


BunyAn’s Pilgrim’s Progress is to be dramatized next season 
under the direction of Mr. Frohman, and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the First Congregational Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently engaged Mr. Greet’s company to play for it 
as a mode of raising funds with which to spread the Gospel abroad. 
What thoughts these facts suggest! Bunyan, the tinker of Bed- 
ford, never dreamed that his great work of the imagination, writ- 
ten to conserve the individualistic Puritan type of religion, would 
be put on the stage in London of a later time, and the Puritan 
settlers of New England and their missionary supporting descend- 
ants who founded the American Board of Foreign Missions never 
imagined that the time would come at the national capital when a 
medieval morality play, acted by English actors, would be sanc- 
tioned by the church as a legitimate mode of education both in 
receiving spiritual truth from the play itself and in gaining funds 
with which to do missionary work. 
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No one who has read Pilgrim’s Progress will be surprised that 
it has been seized upon for its scenic possibilities, and for its 
adaptation to the ingenious devices of modern stage managers. 
Of anything like dramatic unity it is wanting, but its cast of 
characters are as lifelike to-day as they were when Bunyan wrote, 
and its homilies touch on universal and ever constant foibles and 
sins, and these will afford opportunity for subtle interpretation 
and effective modern preachment; and if otherwise unobjection- 
able, the presentation will appeal to that ever-increasing number 
of religious people who realize that the church and the stage have 
so much in common that they cannot afford longer to be 
enemies. 

It is interesting to note how now and again through all the 
generations that the church’s adherents in this country have been 
under the domination of the Puritan hatred of the stage, there 
have been individuals here and there high placed in the church 
who have realized the common homiletical ideals of preaching and 
acting at their highest. Thus the famous Professor Austin 
Phelps, of Andover Seminary, wrote, “ The Greek drama was oral 
in its form of communication; so is the pulpit. The Greek drama 
discussed the profoundest problems of human destiny; so does the 
pulpit. The Greek drama expressed the ideas which lay deepest 
in the most enlightened theology of the day; so does the pulpit. 
Above all the Greek drama existed for the people; and so does 
the pulpit.” 

The old Puritan tradition still lingers. It found expression in 
Spurgeon’s dictum that a church member who attended the theatre 
thereby, without any judicial decree of the church, cut himself off 
from membership. It more recently has found expression in the 
dictum of Dr. J. M. Buckley, of the New York Christian Advo- 
cate, a leading expositor of the Methodist Episcopal denomination, 
that the Church’s objection to the theatre is “by no means alto- 
gether based upon the words of any particular play, or upon all 
the words of even the worst of plays. It is based upon the general 
effect, the general character, the general associations, and the rela- 
tion of the whole institution to the progress of Christianity.” It 
has been this point of view which has shaped the formal discipline 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church for so many years. But 
discipline is not enforced. The Iroquois Theatre disaster in Chi- 
cago revealed Methodist clergymen and eminent laymen prominent 
in Christian work as attendants on the theatre. Disparity be- 
tween the traditional ideal and present practice by a minority in 
the Church whom the ecclesiastical authorities dare not dis- 
cipline, led an influential minority to go before the General Con- 
ference in Los Angeles, California, asking for such modification 
of the rules as would bring the legislation of the Church up to 
present-day standards, which are year by year ceasing to be 
Puritan, not only with respect to theatre-going, but also as to 
many other customs and practices formerly classed as offspring 
of the devil. 

For John Wesley, who went to see a comedy of Terence, pre- 
sented by the pupils at Westminster, who went to oratorios and 
to concerts patronized by the Bishop of London, was no ascetic or 
amusement-hater. Moreover he was not given to being a con- 
science for other men, for while he said he could not with a clear 
conscience go to the theatre of his time, he did not deny but that 
possibly others could go with a clear conscience. 

The religious person of to-day who believes in the homiletical 
possibilities of the dramatic art, need not and does not shut his 
eyes to evils that exist, evils that are hoary. All that he does is 
to refuse to say that because they have existed they must neces- 
sarily exist. He refuses to boycott by wholesale and then hold 
up his hands in horror because of the evils that are due to his 
undiscriminating condemnation quite as much as to anything in- 
trinsic. 

It may often be that the theatre is ahead of the church with its 
preachment on social evils. Wendell Phillips contended, in his 
address on the Abolition Movement’s Philosophy, that the theatre 
of the North was ahead of the church of the North in its wel- 
coming of anti-slavery views. Ibsen long since pointed out what 
the practical effects of the dominant spirit of the age—individual- 
ism—is to be on the institution of the family. Fourteen of the 
leading denominations of the country have just issued an appeal 
to the Christian public to awake to the meaning of tendencies in 
this country which Ibsen long since saw in Europe. 

So long as the best people of a community undiscriminatingly 
condemn an institution as old as the stage and a profession as 
historic and important as the actor’s, it is not likely that condi- 
tions within that profession can improve. But when men have 
faith in the high ideals of actors such as Carlyle had in Macready 
when he sent him with a noble letter of introduction to Emerson, 
when they believe with Norman Kerr, one of the most eminent of 
British physicians, who said that he had found “as unaffected 
piety, as noble unselfishness and as true practical Christian char- 
ity’ among actors and actresses as he had ever seen among 
medical and clerical patients, and such proofs of an inner religious 
life as to preclude any supposition of posing for effect, then the 
profession of actor will be elevated as it cannot be when it is 
ignorantly despised. 



























JAPANESE TROOPS LEAVING THE SHANAGAWA RAILROAD STATION FOR THE FRONT 


The photograph shows the departure of a detachment of Japanese troops from the Shanagawa railroad station, four miles from Tokyo, for the front. The latest reports of Japanese 
military activity state that a third army is mobilizing at Hiroshima, it being necessary, on account of Japan’s recent naval reverses, to use the second army for the movement 
against Port Arthur, while the first army is concentrated at Feng-Wang-Cheng. Meanwhile, according to the original plan of campaign, the Russians continue to fall back toward the north 
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By James 


LARGE head set strongly cn a tall, strong body; a full, 
fresh-colored face; broad, high, tranquil brow; straight 
powerful nose; coarse tawny mustache; brilliant brown 
eyes that look straight at you; long and formidable 
jaws; a heavy underlip; big, flat teeth and massive round 

chin—every movement and look suggesting immense strength and 
a hearty, contented spirit. 

That is Chief-Judge Alton Brooks Parker in his fifty-second 
year—the silent man to whom the defected and distracted Demo- 
cratic leaders turn for hope. 

There is no mystery about Judge Parker, in spite of his re- 
fusal to degrade his great office by talking politics from the bench. 
He is not so anxious to have the Democratic party nominate him 
for President that he will sin against the light; and he has 
made no secret of his belief that an officer of high judicial rank 
may accept a political nomination when it is offered to him, but 
that he disgraces his robes when he seeks it. Hence his refusal 
to speak when the country clamors for an expression of his 
political views. 

The idea that Judge Parker is a colorless respectability, a mere 
passive availability in politics, is ludicrous to those who know 
him well or have taken the trouble to examine his record, Even 
his distinguished associates on the bench have publicly borne wit- 
ness that he is a man deeply informed in questions of government 
and of unshakable .convictions. 

Can it be said that a man has shown no signs of extraordinary 
character when we know that, after managing a victorious cam- 
paign in the State of New York—fresh from the excitements of 
desperate partisan warfare—he could take his seat on the judicial 
bench, and from that hour remain politically mute for nearly 
twenty years? Where is there a parallel? Or has_ blatant 
blatherskitism, on the one hand, and cheap heroics on the other, 
so corrupted the popular imagination that the American electorate 
has at last come to look upon dignity, modesty, and common-sense 
conservatism, even in the high magistracy, as signs of mediocrity? 

I have said that there is no mystery about Judge Parker, not- 
withstanding his refusal to engage in a scramble for the Presi- 
dency. He is the descendant of many generations of farmers, one 
of whom was a private soldier in Washington’s army. He was 
born on his father’s farm in New York State, went from the 
fields to be a country schoolteacher, then became a lawyer in the 
small city of Kingston, then Surrogate of Ulster County for two 
terms, then the successful chairman in the campaign that made 
David B. Hill Governor of New York, then a Justice of the Supreme’ 
Court, and finally Chief-Judge of the Court of Appeals. 

He owns and manages three good farms, on one of which, at 
Esopus, he lives in a charming house overlooking the Hudson 
River. 

His judicial position has sheltered him, given him time to be 
with his family, to enjoy life in the country, his fields, his trees, 
and his cattle, and has also offered him a satisfying employment 
for his intellect. It is hard to imagine a happier or fuller life. 
What wonder, then, that he looks with a sort of half-dread upon 
anything that promises to bring an end to such an environment 
of peace and love? Nor is it surprising that his white-haired 
mother exhorts him night and day to be satisfied as he is, and 
turn away from the agonies of political ambition. 

As a voter Judge Parker has always supported the Demo- 
cratic party, even, as in 1896 and 1900. he gave nothing more 
than his vote, reserving the right to disagree with particular 
issues set forth in the Chicago and Kansas City platforms, nota- 
bly the free-silver heresy. 

Surely there is nothing evasive about that attitude. The judge 
believes in the rule of the majority—in parties as well as in 
governments. From a Democratie standpoint the idea is funda- 
mental. 

His judicial opinions strongly emphasize his position as a 
strict constructionist. There is no greater stickler for a com- 
plete separation of the legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments of the government—the policy that answers Lord Macau- 
lay’s sneer, “ Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor.” 

Nor is Judge Parker’s attitude toward the trust question in 
doubt. Speaking from the Supreme Court bench in 1896 he de- 
clared that, as a matter of common law, it was immaterial 
whether a combination in restraint of trade was reasonable or 
unreasonable. He reaffirmed that opinion as Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals. The mere possession of the power to oppress 
the people was unlawful. And it is important to understand 
that the judge was not construing a statute, but was declaring 
the policy of the common law. Surely there is no uncertainty 
in that utterance on the question of trusts or monopolies? 

In his vote on the franchise-tax law he demonstrated his: belief 
that a special right to use the public highways is in itself real 
property—in the nature of an easement—and, as such, is sub- 
ject to taxation like any other real estate. 

No man can read his exhaustive opinions involving the rights 
of capital and labor in their orderly relations to each other— 
opinions dealing with present industrial conditions—without know- 
ing that he stands for the principle of competition, and would 
rather have a continued struggle than a peace involving a modi- 
fication of the rights and a consequent submergence of the in- 
terests of either capital or labor. 
complicated of modern issues show that he is an extreme indi- 
vidualist. In this he is the champion of strenuousness; for ex- 
treme liberty means extreme effort. He hates paternalism and 
socialism, the refuges of men too cowardly or too lazy to con- 
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tinue the struggle between capital and labor, out of which civ- 
ilization has been evolved. It was Count Muravief who declared 
that the mission of Russian autocracy was to relieve the tired 
man of the world. 

In 1885, when Judge Parker was conspicuously engaged in 
party politics—the last year in which he had a moral right to 
discuss political issues in public—the Democratic party held that 
“ Federal taxation shall be exclusively for public purposes and 
shall not exceed the needs of the government economically , ad- 
ministered.” He endorsed that policy heartily. 

In his speech at Atlanta last year the judge asserted his firm 
belief that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States had left the rights of the States 
unimpaired except as to the negro question. 

It will be seen that Judge Parker’s position regarding trusts, 
strictly constitutional policies, official usurpations, public franchises, 
capital and labor, tariff taxation, and State rights are beyond 
doubt. And it is on these broad lines that the separate trend 
of Republican and Democratic thought and action lies to-day. So 
that the attempt to represent the judge as a neutral or evasive 
man, without courage or convictions, must fail ‘of success. 

The explanation of Judge Parker’s singular unwillingness to 
enter the struggle for the Presidency by a proclamation of his 
political views is to be found in his high and delicate conception 
of the proprieties of his office and in his theory that the Presi- 
deney cannot properly be sought nor declined. 

He believes in party responsibility for government, and, be- 
lieving that, his idea is that the party in its national convention 
should declare its policies and name for its candidate a citizen 
who can be depended upon to defend and enforce those policies. 
I write with authority when I say that Judge Parker would re- 
fuse to be a candidate for President upon a platform which he 
believed to be unsound or unwise. 

Personally, Judge Parker is a man of lovable qualities. He is 
big, virile, just, and kind. He may lack the subtlety and elo- 
quence of McKinley, but he is deeply and widely informed, is 
tactful to an extraordinary degree, and is at home equally among 
men or women. I have seen him, in pea-jacket and _ top-boots, 
working with his farm laborers in the field, and I have seen him 
in evening dress among cultivated and fashionable men and 
women—always at his ease, always natural. Whether he sits 
on the bench among his black-robed associates, or trots his fa- 
vorite saddle-horse over the country roads, or strides among his 
blooded bulls, or plays with his little grandson, or sits in a 
crowded drawing-room, he seems to be in his place. ~ 

It is his simplicity and earnestness that attract you. There 
is something manly and genuine in his character that goes well 
with his tall, strong body, rosy face, and big, open brown eyes. 
His dignity is as native as an Indian chief’s. However amiable 
he may be, the mighty jaws and commanding chin are suffi- 
cient signs of a personality that will brook no undue familiarity. 

It is said by Judge Parker’s enemies—in the absence of any 
stain upon his publie or private life—that his candidac¥ is too 
vigorously supported by certain tricky politicians and Wall Street 
bankers. But it is difficult to see how he can decline the support 
of any citizen on the ground that he is cunning in his political 
methods or that he earns his income as a banker. It is a demon- 
strable fact that, at the time of the recent New York State con- 
vention, he used his influence to seat a contested delegation after 
the leader of the delegation had written to him saying that he 
would, if seated, vote against Parker instructions. It is also a 
fact that when he was consulted about contests in the convention 
he said: “ Every question should be settled on its merits: There 
is no other right way.” z 

And it is illustrative of his character that on a day just be- 
fore that decisive convention, when his political fate hung in 
the balance and when the Democratic leaders were in high council, 
the judge turned from politics to chloroform two sick horses 
and bury them in his favorite meadow. On the very day of the 
convention he spent his time overseeing the ploughing of his hay- 
fields, gathering wild flowers for his wife, working on his judicial 
opinions, and discussing with an old friend a new book about 
Thomas Jefferson. It was not until nearly midnight, when a 
justice of the Supreme Court called him up on the telephone, that 
he heard a word about the convention. 

Are these things characteristic of an ambitious schemer or 
of a sane mind in a sane body, a cheerful contentment with life 
as it is? 

In considering the capacity of a man one must deal with mat- 
ters he has actually touched. Out of his earnings Judge Parker 
has managed to live generously and to acquire properties valued 
at about thirty thousand dollars. He rescued from bankruptcy 
a large savings-bank in Kingston, reorganized it, and put it on 
a sound basis. He directs the executive work of the great Court 
of Appeals in a manner that has won repeated tributes from his 
associates. And, before he reached the bench, he conducted a 
successful State campaign. So marked was his political ability 
in his youth that Mr. Tilden sent for him and entrusted to his 
hands the reorganization of the Democratic organization in Ulster 
County. 

It would be absurd to say that Judge Parker is a great man. 
He is a sound, learned lawyer, a capable man of business, a wise 
politician, a practical and successful farmer, and the kind of a 
citizen who is useful to his neighbors and is loved and trusted 
by them, regardless of political differences. There are no evi- 
dences of towering genius in his career, but there are abundant 
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The reader is referred to the article on the cpposite page for a study of Judge Parker and his views on national affairs 
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indications that he is a sincere, old-fashioned Democrat, tenacious 
of the national traditions and that he represents in his make-up 
reverence for law, quiet courage, a hatred of demagogism and 
heroics and all that is strong, modest, sweet, and sober in the 
American character. There is no trick or warp in his mind. He 
is normal in all things. 

Why should any one suspect such a man of being secretly in 
sympathy with corrupt or treacherous methods in_ politics or 
with the sinister elements of speculative finance? He is not of 
the uneasy ambitious type. Not even to be Governor of New York 
—when the office was within his reach—would he deelare himself 
a candidate, and so break with the traditions of his office. He 
is not avaricious. There is no man in America who seems to be 





LONDON, May 25, 1904. 


S there any American nowadays, any average American, I mean, 
who thinks, writes, or speaks about the Philippines? Are 
Americans, as a whole, following with anything but the 
most spasmodic and superticial interest the progress of their 
apprenticeship in the government of subject aliens? Have 
they any clear idea of what work it is that is being done in their 
name out in that Far-Eastern archipelago, of the principles and 
policy that direct it, of the results it has produced, of the prob- 
lems that are still to be faced? I suspect—at a distance of three 
thousand miles one cannot know—that the Philippines no longer 
hold American attention, that other questions and other interests 
have crowded them out, and that if you were to ask the man 
in the cars for a simple survey of conditions in the archipelago 
you would find him a whole encyclopedia of cloudy misinforma- 
tion. I suspect this to be the case because English analogy points 
towards it, because the ordinary Englishman, though an impe- 
rialist to the backbone, knows next to nothing of the empire, and 
because the masses in any country that owns and rules de- 
pendencies content themselves with a vague pride of ownership 
and do not aspire to any detailed acquaintance with actualities. 
If, therefore, Americans have more or less dismissed the Philip- 
pines from the inner ring of living issues, the phenomenon is no 
new one. It merely shows that they have caught and accommo- 
dated themselves to one of the usual features of imperialism, and 
that they have done so with remarkable rapidity. Nevertheless, 
the feature is not one to be encouraged. In England’s 
does not work much harm, because the foundations of British 
imperial rule have been laid down long ago along broad and 
stable lines, and the business of empire-building has become al- 
most a species of mechanics. But in America’s case, where the 
government of dependencies is a new venture, where policies are 
still in process of evolution, and where it is of peculiar im- 
portance that a right start should be made, the lack of concen- 
trated attention on imperial problems is of very real disadvan- 
tage. If any such apathy as I suspect really obtains it should, 
if possible; be shaken off; and I can imagine nothing more likely 
to dispel it than a perusal of a book that now lies on my desk, 
(ireater America, by Mr. A. R. Colquhoun (Harper & Brothers). 
The great value of the book is that it is a study of American 
imperialism, written by an Englishman who is a true friend to 
the United States, who has himself ruled and administered, who 
writes with candor, with telling emphasis, and, above all, with 
knowledge, and who is recognized as one of the most authoritative 
exponents of international and particularly of Far-Eastern poli- 
tics. He is, therefore, able to bring to bear upon American pol- 
icy in the Philippines a dispassionateness and a weight of com- 
parative information such as previous writers have lacked. Mr. 
Colquhoun not merely describes, but explains and analyzes, get- 
ting down in all cases to first principles and penetrating beyond 
the facts to the ideas and policies behind them. His work, and 
particularly the chapters in it that are given up to the Philip- 
pines, will probably startle and confound American readers. It 
makes, I confess, very painful reading. It is a long and dis- 
heartening tale of blunders in method, policy, and, above all, 
perspective; of the neglect of the immediate and practical and 
the pursuit of a fantastic ideal; of failure to look facts in the 
face and gauge the essential elements of new conditions. Amer- 
icans in the Philippines, as Mr. Colquhoun describes them, have 
skown a singular indifference to the teachings of experience. Con- 
sidering that they speak English, that perhaps was only what 
might have been expected—Anglo-Saxons having a racial prefer- 
ence for profiting by their own mistakes rather than by other 
people’s successes. But, in addition, American policy has proved 
recklessly lacking in practicality and sympathy with Filipino 
needs, character, and instincts; it has been marked by more 
idealism than common sense; it has displayed in about equal 
proportions the ultravisionary and the ultrabureaucratic quali- 
ties; and in foresight, a cool appreciation of realities and the 
capacity of understanding the Malayan temperament it has so 
far been remarkably deficient. That is a serious indictment to 
come from any one. From a man of Mr. Colquhoun’s experience 
and ripe judgment. it deserves the best attention that the wisest 
heads in the United States can give it. It amounts, in effect, to a 
declaration, buttressed by undeniable evidence, that American 
policy in the Philippines is working along totally wrong lines. 
To foreign observers the greatest danger ahead of Americans 
in the Philippines has from the first appeared to be their love 
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more satisfied with his lot. Nor can there be found anywhere in 
his long record a symptom of the intriguing spirit. 

The one true charge against Judge Parker is that he is silent. 
But he presides over a great tribunal of justice. His party is 
divided because there has been too much talking. His enemies 
want him to speak in order that they may attack him. He is 
neither a knave nor a fool. 

The thing which should be remembered by those who are in- 
terested in Judge Parker is that he has worked for years and still 
works in a centre of cynical and corrupt politics, that he has kept 
his name and his office free from seandal, that he knows politics 
from top to bottom, and that he has a serene plan of life from 
which he will not depart even to win the Presidency. 
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of phrases, their profound belief in democracy as a cure for all 
ills, their conviction that salvation is to be found only in “ the 
American influence brought to bear on them and the control, ex- 
ercised by the civil governor and white officials.” More and more 
control being found necessary, sham autonomy has led step by 
step to an “extraordinary degree of centralization,” in which 
everything is referred to the governor. The result is a weak 
paternal régime and an infinite multiplication of bureaus that 
consume a vast quantity of stationery with little practical issue. 
“It is possible that the American capacity for pushing things 
through may enable them to surmount the red-tape barriers and 
do some really practical work in the Philippines; but the unique 
opportunity they had for teaching the Latin Malays a lesson in 
doing, as opposed to talking, is irretrievably lost.” That is the 
fundamental error of the American policy in the Philippines. 
They have tried to introduce self-government, without preparing 
the ground, among a people and under circumstances that were 
bound to turn the gift into a pernicious farce, and to encourage 
precisely those failings in the Malayan character which it should 
have been the first object of Americans to eradicate. 

Turning to matters of detail, Mr. Colquhoun severely criticises 
the American educational system on the score of its haste, its 
expensiveness, its lack of continuity, and its neglect of character- 
training. ‘“ Although,” he says, ‘‘a certain number of little 
Filipinos may be learning to be ‘mighty smart,’ and a certain 
amount of good iniluence is at work, the office of teacher has been 
brought into disrepute among the natives, a feeling of injustice 


engendered, and a great deal of time and money wasted. That 
this is the case is largely due to American idealism. Not con- 


tent to attempt the education of the Filipinos on the simplest 
and least difficult lines, they were bent on infusing into the edu- 
cational system that atmosphere of democracy which is their 
fetish. . . . Thanks to the generosity of the United States in 
presenting him with a ready-made social, political, and educa- 
tional system, the Filipino, before he is rudimentarily educated, 
will be plunged in the vices of overcivilization, and thet chances 
are that he will pass from childhood to decay without ever reach- 
ing maturity.” Mr. Colquhoun, too, has a great deal to say— 
and all of it is pregnant and instructive—about the attitude of 
American administrators towards the labor question, towards 
secret societies, and towards foreign capital and enterprise. He 
dwells with especial force on their surprising failure to forward 
public works. ‘“ Every new country occupied by white men turns 
its attention first to public works, being aware that on these 
depend the prosperity and progress for which they hope. In 
conquered countries, such as India and Burma, or a protectorate 
like Egypt, it has been found the wisest policy to begin at once 
with the improvement of communications, thus providing em- 
ployment for the natives, disciplining them in habits of work, and 
opening the way for future trade.” That, however, has not been 
the policy of Americans. They have preferred to spend their 
energies on elaborating an unwieldy system of government, cre- 
ating bureaus, and writing and filing reports, organizing a civil 
service, and planting American schoolteachers all over the islands. 
“We find that after three years of actual civil government— 
though many parts of the archipelago were pacified earlier—not 
one yard of railway has been begun; only one wagon-road is in 
process of construction; no canals or deepening of rivers have 
been undertaken, nor any improvements of harbors, except at 
Manila; while the inter-island communication has only recently 
been facilitated by the purchase of fifteen small coasting-steamers. 
The office of chief consulting engineer for the archipelago was 
only organized in October, 1902, and the provision made to secure 
improvement of public works in’ the provinces has proved entirely 
inadequate, because the extremely low salaries offered to the pro- 
vincial engineers could not attract competent men, and also be- 
cause those who were fairly competent had no stimulus or en- 
couragement to bestir themselves. The opening of communi- 
cations would have been far more useful than the spread of demo- 
cratic theories or arguments about the ‘dignity of labor.’ ” 





And it is with these searching reflections that Mr. Colquhoun 
concludes his survey of American achievements: “ What was 
wanted was less idealism and more common sense—a_ curious 


criticism to make on American achievements, but nevertheless 
true. If the average American could see in the expansion of 
his race its true significance, if he could rid himself of the 
idea that he alone possesses the touchstone of freedom, if he were 
less concerned with the ethics of government and more with its 
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principles of 1776,” that the preposterous metaphysics of the 
Declaration of Independence are of universal applicability, suit 
all peoples alike, and can be prescribed indiscriminately. It was, 
therefore, prophesied that Americans would begin at once by ex- 
ploding democracy and Jeffersonian doctrines upon tlte benighted 
Orient, without troubling to inquire how far such a process was 
suited to local conditions or the local character. That, in effect, 
is precisely what has happened. “The first and foremost step,” 
says Mr. Colquhoun, “ was the bestowal of elective powers,” for 
the choice of governors and municipalities. Unhappily, it was 
soon found that the Filipino could not be trusted with the con- 
trol of funds. An American treasurer had, therefore, to be ap- 
pointed to each province, and he was quickly followed by an 
American “ supervisor” of public works. “ 'The elections are mis- 
chievous or harmless exactly in proportion to the amount of 
practical justice and inecorruptibility—if, in fact, he ceased to 
masquerade as the apostle of liberty and were content to appear 
simply as a_peace-and-order-loving Anglo-Saxon, he would im- 


mensely simplify the task he has set himself. By all means let 
him strive after his ideal democracy. He can find abundant ma- 
terial for reform in his own continent. Let him do all he ean 
to adjust the relations between man and man in the manner most 
perfectly consonant with liberty and equality. But let him not, 
in a blind effort to prove his own adherence to a shibboleth to 
which he gives the lie every day in his dealings with negroes 
or Indians, force the Filipino along the path that leads to 
anarchy. Common sense says that the Filipinos wanted peace, 
good government, and commercial prosperity. America has given 
them political institutions and legislation. Filipinos wanted edu- 
cation; Americans are determined to give them that. Unfortu- 
nately, they have forgotten that obedience is the first lesson, and 
that one must not begin to rule until one has learned to obey.” 

Is it an impertinence of friendship to wish, and to express the 
wish, that these words could be inscribed over the portals of 
every newspaper office in the United States, of Congress, of the 
White House, and of the governor’s residence in Manila? 


‘Books and Bookmen 


By James 


HAVE a distinct remembrance, while in London some four 
years ago, of an able critic who has frequently proved his 
sure scent in spotting coming popular authors, pointing out 
the name of Gilbert K. Chesterton to me as one that would 
be famous in a few years. How true his prediction was all 
of us know who have marked the rise of this young English writer. 
Yet one feels that in all Mr. Chesterton has written, able and 
brilliant as it is, he has not yet 
found the best that is in him. It 
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they likely to be disappointed. A Gingham Rose, which has been 
announced more than once during the past six months, and which 
is now published, is a remarkable book, sustained in power and 
interest, strong in its characterization and picturesque in_ its 
treatment of life. It is remarkable as a story, and its deep human 
interest would alone commend it; but it is more than that. It 
is a book of ideals, and is written with earnestness, great sin- 

cerity, and profound feeling. Miss 

Woods has written as a specialist ; 





is the continual fulfilment df his 
remarkable promise that is the 
most significant thing about his 
exceptional and unfolding powers. 
A growing man has constant sur- 
prises in store. So far it is as if 
Mr. Chesterton had been having 
one altercation after another with 
his clamoring intellectual powers 
before honestly beginning to mass 
them for concerted, earnest work. 
Our readers will take pleasure in 
following the series of fantastic 
stories which are now appearing 
in these pages under the title 
“The Club of Queer Trades.” No 
one but Mr. Chesterton could 
have written them; they are 
unique in conception and in their 
singularly happy means to enter- 
tainment. Mr. Chesterton has 
been hailed as the successor to 
Stevenson, but he is _ like 
Stevenson in nothing save his 
versatility, though his personality 
promises to be as striking. As a 
poet even he has considerable at- 
tainment, as the following sonnet 
on “ Africa,” just printed in the 
Speaker, will attest: 


A sleepy = without priests or 
kings, 


Dreamed here, men say, to drive 
us to the sea: 
O let us drive ourselves ! 
is free 
And smells of honor and of English 
things. 
How came we brawling by these bit- 
ter springs, 
We of the North?—two kindly 
nations—we ? 
Though the dice rattles and the 
clear coin rings, 
Here is no place for living men 


For it 


o be. 

Leave them the gold that worked 
and whined for it, 

Let them that have no nation 
anywhere 
Be native here, 

full of bread ; 

But we, whose sins were human, we 
will quit 


and fat and 





she is never beyond her depth. 
She knows the life in New York, 
in Chicago, and in the arid desert 
of Arizona, which she traverses 
with her characters. I believe I 
am safe in saying that no writer 
of fiction has ever before conveyed 
the living, sentient, appalling 
actuality of the dragging, de- 
pressed sands, the polished, blue, 
staring sky, the dirge of the great 
Southwest with such aching 
poignancy as Miss Woods has 
done in these pages. It is not 
merely a descriptive power; it is 
human, palpitating with reality, 
tensely alive. But Miss Woods is 
not only a_ specialist in her 
topography; it is as an ethical 
geographer that she excels. Her 
insight into character, her knowl- 
edge of human nature, her fine in- 
stinet for truth, her broad charity 
and sympathy are the -gifts which 
raise A Gingham Rose into pre- 
eminence among the novels of the 
hour. With all our observation 
and intelligence, we are sadly 
lacking, as a nation of novelists, 
in the finer, spiritual qualities 
that distinguish the true artist, 
and go to the making of per- 
manence in literature. For this 
reason, I am glad to single out 
A Gingham Rose, and to give it 
the prominence it deserves. Not 
that Miss Woods is lacking in the 
lighter graces of comedy; she has 
a very keen sense of humor which 
she exercises both in the making 
of her people and in the keen- 
edged things they say, and the 
epigrammatic things she says 
about them. I wish I had space 
to give a few illustrations; but 
the book itself is the best illus- 
tration—it so often happens that 
the arbitrary choice of an _ indi- 
vidual mars the unity of the work 
for other readers. I think Amer- 








The land of blood, and leave these 

vultures there, 

Noiselessly happy, 
the dead. 


feeding on 


Miss Alice Woods, after a long 
siege at the portals of art (wit- 
ness her frontispiece illustration to 4 Gingham Rose), broke into 
literature about two years ago with an experiment in fiction called 
Edges. It was alive with an exuberance that betokened no or- 
dinary mind. Unequal in power and going lame toward the end, 
it abounded, nevertheless, in a quality that was fresh, attractive, 
close to nature, and daring in its speech and ideals. It was evi- 
dent that a new writer had arrived who had something to say, 
who had looked long and deep into life, and who had not looked 
in vain. Expectation was aroused, and her next work was eagerly 
awaited by those who had caught the new note in Edges. Nor are 
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ican readers will like Anne. She 
is a teasing, enticing, lovable type 
of girl, not too far removed from 
any one of us. Why she was call- 
ed “a gingham rose,” and how 
she lived to outgrow its opprobrium, I must leave to the curi- 
osity of the reader. 


There is a suggestive entry, dated June, 1889, in Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff’s Journal, which has an amusing significance now in 
view of Japan’s splendid stand in the field. ‘‘ Met at the soirée 
of the Royal Academy Sir Edwin Arnold, who is thinking of 
starting for a journey round the world. He was especially at- 
tracted by Japan. ‘ Imagine,’ he said, ‘a country whose grammar 
does not contain an imperative mood.’ ” 














A View of the Japancse Firing-line at Sunan 











A Gany of Korean Coolies transporting Japanese Supplies near Sunan 


WITH THE JAPANESE TROOPS-f-SI 


The photographs, showing various phases of Japanese military activity in the fieldiParly in 
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Japanese trying to dislodge the Russians by rapid Fire from behind temporary Intrenchments at Sunan 


Japanese Infantry resting near Sunan—eating their daily Fare of Rice and dried Fish 


“SHOTS TAKEN IN THE FIELD 


arly in April from Sunan, Korea, a town about fifteen miles morth of Ping-Yang 










REMARKABLE 
tribute from’ a 
college class to 
its Alma Mater 
will be formally 
consummated when at 
noon on Saturday, June 
11, there will be turned 
over to the president of 
Princeton University, with 
simple ceremonies, — the 
completed dormitory 
erected by the class of 
1879 to celebrate’ the 
twenty - fifth anniversary 
of its graduation. Many 
college classes have made 
memorial gifts, but never 
before has a single class 
presented a building of 
this size or scope. 
The elass of ‘79 at 
Princeton early acquired 


the habit of giving. The 
bronze lions in front of 
Nassau Hall were _ pre- 


sented by the class when 
it graduated. Ten years 
later they secured Augus- 
tus St.-Gaudens to make 
a statue of James McCosh 
from life—a noble study, 
in high relief, which is on 
the wall to the left of the 
chancel in Marquand 
Chapel. To the families and 
members of the class the 
university is indebted for 
the McCormick Professor- 
ship of. Jurisprudence, 
Dodge Hall for- the Y. M. 
C. A., MeCosh Walk, the 
Theodore Cuyler prize in 
economies, and for $25,000 
of the fund raised for the 
new gymnasium. 

Five years ago the class 
decided to present a dor- 
mitory to the university 
to mark the twenty - fifth 


anniversary of its graduaticn. 


A Remarkable 





By 


Class 
Robert Bridges 























A View of the Tower of the new Dormitory from Washington Road 


The class committee was given 


full authority to raise the funds, select an architect, and complete 


the building. 


It was voted that the building should cost about 


$100,000; as finished there has been expended $106,000. The rental 


Memorial 























































of the rooms will net to 
the university about $4000 
per year—enough to endow 
a professorship. 

When Woodrow Wilson, 
a member of this class, 
was elected president of 
the university, the project 
to erect the building had 
added to it the personal 
enthusiasm of the class for 


him and his work. When 
inaugurated in October, 


1902, his first official act 
was to turn the first 
spadeful of earth on the 
site of the ’79 building. 
All of the following win- 
ter was spent in choosing 
an architect and perfecting 
the plans. Benjamin Wis- 
tar Morris, Jr., of New 
York city, was the archi- 
tect finally selected. He 
is a Beaux-Arts man, a 
pupil of Blondel, and the 
architect of notable build- 
ings in New York and 
Hartford. 

The style of architect- 
ure, as in all recent build- 
ings at Princeton, is a de- 
velopment of the Tudor 
Gothie — which is so well 
suited to the academic air 
and surroundings of the 
Princeton campus. — Fol- 
lowing the best English 
traditions it was decided 
to erect the walls of a deep 
plum - colored brick, which 
is. trimmed with Indiana 
limestone. The bricks are 
set in English bond—with 
wide mortar spaces. The 
whole effect is rich and 
picturesque, and years 
will only add_ to its 
beauty. Its most effective 
feature is the tower which 


faces Prospect Avenue—an asymmetrical structure with mullioned 


windows. 
beam ceiling and huge stone fireplace. 


This tower contains a great memorial room, with oak- 
Se 


Here the class dinners and 


reunions will be held as long as members of the claSs_ survive. 




















The new Prinecton Dormitory, erected by the Class of 
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°%9 in celebration of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of its Graduation 












Clarence H. Mackay 
PRESIDENT CLARENCE H. MACKAY AND HIS LIEUTENANTS 


The tenth anniversary of the opening of the Postal Telegraph Building was celebrated at a dinner given by President Mackay to the superintendents of the cable and telegraph companies. 
It was attended by representatives of every State—even Texas and California—and was notably successful. Among the representatives present were C. E. Merritt, G. H. Usher, T. E. 
Fleming, J. F. Skirrow, G. W. Ribble, H. J. Kinnucan, 8S. A. Duncan, W. C. Black, E. Reynolds, 8S. M. English, C. Priest, C. L. Lewis, R. Herne, T. L. Cuyler, , A. L. Edgecombe, H. D. 
Reynolds, W. H. Baker, George G. Ward, L. W. Storror, S. F. Austin, Albert Beck, Captain A. Cranston, B. S. Price, E. B. Pillsbury, H. Tuttle, E. C. Bradley, E. C. Platt, E. J. Nally, 
F. W. Jones, W. I. Capen, Isaac Smith, J. O. Steve s, J. Kent, H. J. Pettingill, W. J. Camp, W. J. Slater, A. C..Kaufman, S. H. Mudge, A. B. 
Chandler, J. Hargrave, H. G. McGill, C. P. Bruch, G. W. Blanchard, S. S. Dickenson, E. W. Collins, H. F. Hawkins, C. Shirley, G. E. Paine, C. C. Adams, E. G. Cochrane, E. Kimmey, W. 
B. Vansize, A. E. Chandler, BE. S. Butterfield, W. P. S. Hawk, C. M. Baker, W. H. McCollum, L. Lemon, C. F. Fox, F. W. Conger, C. R. Hosmer, W. K. Smith, F. H. Dennis, F. B. Gerrard, 
W. A. Porteous, T. W. Carroll, J. Costello 








































































There is an alcove where archives and memorabilia of the class 
will be preserved. : 

The building is 240 feet long and has suites of rooms for forty- 
eight students—each containing a sitting-room and two bedrooms. 
There are open fireplaces, steam heat, and electricity in the 
rooms, and abundant shower baths and lavatories in a _ well- 
lighted basement which is reached by an inside staircase from 
each entry. 

The exterior beauty of the building is much enhanced by the 
gargoyles and bosses from original designs by Gutzon Borglum— 
the well-known sculptor, who made for it forty-four new models. 
These grotesques show extraordinary skill in modelling and a 
great deal of fancy. 

The class which conceived and carried to fulfilment this beauti- 
ful memorial contains an unusual number of men who have achieved 
honorable success. President Wilson was marked out for dis- 
tinction by his classmates when he was an undergraduate. Other 
notable men in this class are Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, 
president of the International Harvester Co.; Attorney - General 
Robert H. McCarter, of New Jersey; Mayor Talcott of Utica; 
Judge Mahlon Pitney, of the New Jersey Supreme Court; Judge 
Robert R. Henderson, of the Cireuit Court of Maryland; Hon. 
Adrian H. Riker, of Newark, New Jersey; William B. Lee, an at- 
torney of Rochester, New York; D. Moreau Barringer, of Phila- 
delphia, expert in mining and author of an authoritative book on 
mining law; Peter Joseph Hamilton, the historian of Alabama; 
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Dr. E. P. Davis, one of the most eminent Philadelphia physicians; 
Drs. C. W. Mitchell and Hiram Woods, of Baltimore; C. C. Cuyler 
and Parker D. Handy, bankers, of New York city; Harold Godwin, 
of New York; Colonel Edwin A. Stevens, of Castle Point; Major 
John McGaw Woodbury, head of the New York Street Cleaning 
Department; the Rev. Drs. A. W. Halsey and Thomas C. Hall, of 
New York; Edward W. Sheldon, W. R. Wilder, and George L. 
Prentiss, New York lawyers, and in business Cleveland H. Dodge, 
the philanthropist, W. B. Isham, Jr., John Farr, and John Baird, 
of New York; James B. Waller, of Chicago, and Walter B. 
Brooks, of Baltimore. 

Without naming others, it may be said that of the 122 men 
who were graduated very few have failed to give a good account 
of themselves. They are professors in colleges, missionaries in 
the Far East, workers in the slums of great cities, country phy- 
sicians, politicians of more than local fame—and always men of a 
certain sincerity and vigor that has left its stamp on their several 
communities. The class as a body has been always noted for its 
great unity, its depth of feeling for the university, and its per- 
sistent energy in expressing its affection by deeds. What the 
members of the class have done for each other can never be written. 
They have stood together in adversity, as well as celebrated to- 
gether in prosperity. After a quarter of a century they are better 
friends than when they graduated. This building which they have 
erected is to them but the symbol of an ideal of friendship for each 
other and of loyalty to the university. 
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A Bicycle Meet at Chestnut Hill, Boston, on May 1 


The Outdoor Season—Revival of Cycling 


By Abbot Bassett, Secretary-Treasurer L. A. W. 


HE bicycle came to us at the time of the Centennial Ex- 

pesition at Philadelphia in 1876. An enterprising Eng- 

lish firm of manufacturers exhibited three bicycles of 

the large wheel type, and these attracted an amount of 

attention hardly equalled by any other feature of the 
fair. The three wheels were sold to those who became pioneers 
in a sport that has reached astonishing proportions, and that 
started an industry that employs hundreds of thousands of labor- 
ers and involving many millions of capital. 

A distinguished financier has told us that financial affairs move 
in cycles; that we have a boom on the up turn and a panie when 
the wheel exposes its under side. In some such way has the sport 
and the industry of cycling moved. We know that cycling has 
been going down-hill for several years, and those who are in a 
position to know predict’ a revival of interest in it in the near 
future. A glance at the history of the bicycle will show its many 
ups and downs. 

Alfred D. Chandler, of Brookline, Massachusetts, is credited 
with being the first American to ride the bicycle in the United 
States for pleasure. There were track races before that, but 
Chandler was the pioneer on the road. Mr. Chandler still 
rides, and at the meeting of old-timers in Boston on May 1 he 
rode to the rendezvous, followed by five stalwart sons on bicycles. 
The high wheel did not attract many people. None but the more 
active cared to risk life and limb on the high perch of the “ or- 
dinary,” as we called the high wheel when the “safety ” bicycle 
came forward, 

To supply the popular demand for a_ safe machine the 
tricycle was brought out, and in 1883 the first American tricycle 
was made. It was taken up at first by women and elderly people, 
but soon more active persons began to abandon their high wheels 
for the wide-track machine that would stand alone. In the years 
from 1885 to 1888 the manufacturers were selling ten tricycles 
to one bicycle. Then the desire for greater speed gave rise to a 
demand for a wheel on which two could ride and use their uni- 
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ted strength for propulsion, and the tandem tricycle came into 
popular favor. In 1888 the dwarf safety began to find a ready 
sale, and finally drove out the tricycle. It furnished as much 
safety as was desired, and did away with the wide track, always 
a disadvantage on a poor road. 

1890 saw a mechanical improvement that put new life into 
cycling, and started it in the direction of the boom which was 
to come later. The pneumatic tire was as important a step for- 
ward as the change from the high wheel to the dwarf. At races 
held during the L. A. W. meet at Niagara Falls in 1890 a pneu- 
matic-tired wheel ridden by an inferior rider easily distanced the 
best riders in the country who rode solid-tired wheels. After 
that a solid-tired wheel was unsalable. . 

The boom in cycling occurred in the years from 1896 to 1900. 
Society took to the wheel, and its large following came hurrying 
after. To ride the wheel was the thing to do. Cycling became a 
fad. Cycle factories grew up on every side. Many large manu- 
facturers abandoned their regular industry and began to make 
cycles. Clubs were formed, cycling tours were promoted, racing 
was patronized. The League of American Wheelmen, one of the 
best indexes of the popularity of cycling, gained a membership 
far exceeding a hundred thousand. At one time during the boom 
there were eighty-five journals issued in the interest of the wheel, 
and every city newspaper had its special cycling column and its 
cycling editor. There were but two classes of people: those who 
rode and those who wanted to. But every boom has its reaction, 
and the boom in cycling proved no exception. There came a de- 
cline in interest which surprised even those who had predicted 
that the boom would collapse. Manufacturers, who thought they 
saw fabulous profits in the manufacture of bicycles and had made 
the venture, found themselves bankrupt. Interest began to lag. 
The trolley-car came in,and afforded an opportunity to get into 
the country without the necessity of working the passage. Riders 


began to fret over the trouble of getting into different clothes 
Enthusiasm diminished. So- 


every time they went for a ride. 





































ciety took to golf, and its long train of followers began to talk 
about clubs and Jinks. The badly managed trust gave the knock- 
out blow which prostrated cycling. Before the formation of the 
trust there were some ninety manufacturers making wheels and 
pushing the sale of them. Bicycle agencies grew up in every vil- 
lage. In every large city there was what was known as “ cycle 
row,” where the dealers clustered and centralized the interest. 
Seventy-five hundred travelling salesmen wert going about the 
country talking up the wheel. The trade promoted races, tours, 
and meets. The clubs were social centres of a most attractive 
kind. The L. A. W. was making a hard fight for good roads, 
the carriage of bicycles as baggage on the railroads, the erection 
of guide-boards, and the cleanliness of racing. Every one was 
pushing and hustling. The formation of trusts became a fad, and 
cycling was a victim. Forty-five active factories were concen- 
trated under one management. Many of these ‘were closed. The 
drummer was dismissed. When one has a monopoly there is no 
need for soliciting trade. So thought the trust. This act de- 
stroyed an army of pushing men who were talking up the wheel 
and keeping it in the public view. The next false step was the 
suspension of advertising. This lost wheeling the support of the 
press. The cycling press became a thing of the past. The L. 
A. W., which organizes wheelmen and makes them strong in co- 
operative endeavor, found itself unable to conduct a first-class 
weekly paper for want of advertising. The trust was badly man- 
aged in every way, and a decline in bicycling followed naturally. 

Will cycling ever regain its former place? It is believed that 
it will, because it deserves to come again into popular favor. The 
enthusiasts among wheelmen to-day are the old-timers. They 
thoroughly appreciate what the wheel has done for them, and 
it is a great source of regret that the young people of to-day do 
not get the fun, the health, the exhilaration that the veterans 
got from the wheel when younger blood coursed in their veins. 
The boys and girls of to-day have been looking at wheeling as 
a thing not to do. They know nothing of touring and of the vari- 
ous functions which have been a part of wheel life. 

We believe bicycling will come back because the bicycle is a 
practical thing. It has enduring qualities. It is a thing that 
ought to live and it will live. Those who have never ridden a 
wheel cannot begin to appreciate the exhilaration which comes 
from riding. No other form of locomotion can compare with it. 
The automobile is a lazy man’s vehicle. It serves him who wants 
comfort and freedom from work. It provides the element of ex- 
citement and danger, but it does not provide health-giving exer- 
cise and exhilaration. 

During the time of what may be called the decline of bicycling 
the wheel has not gone out entirely, for thousands and hundreds 
of thousands are riding it and will continue to ride it. It is 
used very largely for utilitarian purposes. The schoolboy rides 
it to and from school, the laborer rides it to and from his work, 
the horseshoer goes for the mail on it. This will continue until 
some better means of conveyance at a cheaper price comes into 
use. 

For these purposes the wheel has never been superseded. It 
is the pleasure riders that have departed. The tourists, those 
who rightly enjoy a day’s spin into the country, those who ride 
for the fun of the thing, those who ride to restore health, those 
who enjoy companionship on wheel trips and have lately failed 
to find it: these are the ones that have made bicycling a spor 
worth cultivating, and we believe they are coming back. 
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The League of American Wheelmen organized cyclists. It at- 
tracted the tourist, the club-man, and the invalid. In recent times it 
has seen its membership roll growing smaller and smaller with each 
succeeding year. The club spirit went out, the spirit of fraternity 
departed, and the L. A. W. viewed with dismay its rapidly dimin- 
ishing numbers. They told us that its work was done; that we 
had secured the good roads we were working for, that we had 
obtained every right before the law that we had demanded, and 
that there was no reason for its further existence. The members 
stood loyally by the organization, and gave it a life and activity 
far and away above that of any other cycling institution. It 
was maintained and supported to save what we had gained, and 
through the loyalty of members grateful for what it had done in 
the past. Despite its diminished membership it claims to-day an 
individual membership very much larger than that of any athletic 
association in the United States. It is an index of the growth 
in interest of the popular side of cycling. The past few years 
have shown a steady decline from month to month, and this 
year the L. A. W. is gaining every month. Old members who al- 
lowed their membership to lapse are coming forward and taking 
their places in line once more. A new spirit is being developed 
and a new interest is being taken. This is one of the indications 
of the return of the wheel. 

On the first day of May there gathered at the Chestnut Hill 
reservoir in Boston one of the greatest assemblies of wheelmen 
that has occurred for many years. Four thousand riders met to 
open the season. They came from all quarters and upon every 
kind of wheel. Several old-time high wheels were ridden by the 
more daring; the Star bicycle, with the little wheel in front, 
came to assert itself; the Kangaroo, the Facile, and several speci- 
mens of the wooden wheel velocipede. One enthusiastic rider of 
eighty-two years rode over from Cambridge to tell us that he 
rode every day during the season. A gentleman aged seventy-eight 
rode from Allston in company with his wife of the same age. 
The young, the old, the halt and the lame were there. It was an 
enthusiastic crowd, and all vowed allegiance to the sport. Colonel 
Pope, father of the bicycle industry, was present, and made a 
speech to the multitude. General Miles, always a believer in the 
wheel, told of his interest in wheeling and his belief that the cycle 
was again in popular favor. 

It was a notable event in cycling annals. A gathering of 4000 
wheelmen in 1897 would have meant little; to-day it means much, 
for the enthusiasm was there, the determination to ride, and to 
ride for a purpose. 

A prominent dealer was asked the other day what prospect he 
saw for a resumption of trade in his line. He spoke in the most 
enthusiastic manner. Not for five years has there been such a 
demand for catalogues, he ‘said, as this year. There are at least 
2000 calls a day for them, and the demand is spontaneous and not 
the result of any special advertising. The repair-shops find busi- 
ness coming to them far in excess of their expectations. One re- 
pair man reported that he could not promise to attend to a wheel 
inside of two weeks. 

But far and above all other reasons for the return of the wheel 
is the fact that the roads are better now than ever before. In 
the early days wheelmen had to encounter sand and mud where 
is now hard macadam. Wheelmen were behind the early agita- 
tion for good roads, and now that there are good roads in plenty 
we like to imagine them calling to their former brother cyclists, 
“Why don’t you ride your bicycle?” 














The 4000 Wheelmen gathered at Chestnut Hill, showing the stacked Wheels of different Clubs 
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IEUTENANT DRUMMOND KEITH was a man about whom 
conversation always burst like a thunderstorm the mo- 
ment he left the room. This arose from many separate 
touches abeut him. He was a light, loose person, who 
wore light, loose clothes, generally white, as if he were 

in the tropics; he was lean and graceful, like a panther, and he 
had restless black eyes. 

He was very impecunious. He had one of the habits of the poor 
in a degree so exaggerated as immeasurably to eclipse the most 
miserable of the unemployed: I mean the habit of continual change 
of lodgings. There are inland tracts of London in which, in the 
very heart of artificial civilization, humanity has almost become 
nomadic once more. But in that restless interior there was no 
ragged tramp so restless as the elegant officer in the loose white 
clothes. He had shot a great many things in his time, to judge 
from his conversation, from partridges to elephants, but his 
slangier acquaintances were of opinion that “the moon” had been 
not unfrequently amid the victims of his victorious rifle. The 
phrase is a fine one, and suggests a mystic, elvish, nocturnal 
hunting. 

He carried from house to house and from parish to parish a 
kit which consisted practically of five articles. Two odd-looking, 
large-bladed spears, tied together, the weapons, I suppose, of 
some savage tribe. A green umbrella. A. huge and tattered copy 
of the Pickwick Papers. A big game rifle. And a large sealed 
jar of some unholy Oriental wine. These always went in to every 
new lodging, even for one night; and they went in quite undis- 
guised, tied up in whisps of string or straw, to the delight of the 
poetic gutter boys in the little gray streets. 

I had forgotten to mention that he always carried also his 
old regimental sword. But this raised another odd question about 
him. Slim and active as he was, he was no longer very young. 
His hair, indeed, was quite gray, though his rather wild, almost 
Italian mustache retained its blackness, and his face was care- 
worn under its almost Italian gayety. To find a middle-aged man 
who has left the army at the primitive rank of lieutenant is un- 
usual and not necessarily encouraging. With the more cautious 
and solid this fact, like his endless flitting, did the mysterious 
gentleman no good. 

Lastly, he was a man who told the kind of adventures which 
win a man admiration, but not respect.. They came out of queer 
places, where a good man would scarcely. find himself, out of 
opium-dens and gambling-hells; they had the heat of the thieves’ 
kitchens er smelled of a strange smoke from cannibal ineanta- 
tions. These are the kind of stories which discredit a person 
almost equally whether they are believed or no. If Keith’s tales 
were false he was a liar; if they were true he had had, at any 
rate, every opportunity of being a scamp. 

He had just left the room in which I sat with Basil Gryce and 
his brother Rupert, the voluble amateur detective. And as I say 
was invariably the case, we were all talking about him. Rupert 
Gryee was a clever young fellow, but he had that tendency which 
youth. and cleverness, when sharply combined, so often produce, 
a somewhat extravagant scepticism. He saw doubt and guilt 
everywhere, and it was meat and drink to him. T had often got 
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irritated with this boyish incredulity of his, but on this partic- 
ular occasion I am bound to say that I thought him so obviously 
right that I was astounded as Basil’s opposing him, however ban- 
teringly. 

I could swallow a good deal, being naturally of a simple turn, 
but I could not swallow Lieutenant Keith’s autobiography. 

* You don’t seriously mean, Basil,” I said, “that you think 
that that fellow really did go as a stowaway with Nansen and 
pretend to be the Mad Mullah and—” 

“He has one fault,” said Basil, thoughtfully, “or virtue, as 
you may happen to regard it. He tells the truth in too exact and 
bald a style; he is too veracious.” 

“Oh! if you are going to be paradoxical,’ said Rupert, con- 
temptuously, “ be a bit funnier than that. Say, for instance, that 
he has lived all his life in one ancestral manor.” 

“No, he’s extremely fond of change of scene,” replied Basil, 
dispassionately, “and of living in odd places. That doesn’t pre- 
vent his chief trait being verbal exactitude. What you people 
don’t understand is that telling a thing crudely and coarsely as 
it happened makes it sound frightfully strange. The sort of things 
Keith recounts are not the sort of things that a man would make 
up to cover himself with honor; they are too absurd. But they 
are the sort of things that a man would do if he were sufficiently 
filled with the soul of skylarking.” 

“So far from paradox,” said his brother, with something rather 
like a sneer, “you seem to be going in for journalese proverbs. 
Do vou believe that truth is stranger than fiction?” 

“Truth must of necessity be stranger than fiction,” said Basil, 
placidly. ‘For fiction is the creation of the human mind, and 
therefore is congenial to it.” 

“Well, your lieutenant’s truth is stranger, if it is truth, than 
anything I ever heard of,” said Rupert, relapsing into flippancy. 
“Do you, on your soul, believe in all that about the shark and the 
camera?” 

“T believe Keith’s words,’ 
est man.” 

“T should like to question a regiment of his landladies,” said 
Rupert, cynically. 

“T must say, I think you can hardly regard him as unimpeach- 
able merely in himself,” I said, mildly; “ his mode of life—” 

Before I could complete the sentence the door was flung open 
and Drummond Keith appeared again on the threshold, his white 
Panama on his head. : 

“T say, Gryce,” he said, knocking off his cigarette ash against 
the door, “ I’ve got no money in the world till next April. Could 
you lend me a hundred pounds? There’s a good chap.” 

Rupert and I looked at each other in an ironical silence. Basil, 
who was sitting by his desk, swung the chair round idly on its 
serew and picked up a quill pen. 

“Shall I cross it?” he asked, opening a check-book. 

“ Really,” began Rupert, with a rather nervous loudness, “ since 
Lieutenant Keith has seen fit to make this suggestion to Basil 
before his family, I—” 

“Here you are, Ugly,” said Basil, fluttering a check in the di- 
rection of the quite nonchalant officer. “ Are you in a hurry?” 

“Yes,” replied Keith, in a rather abrupt way. “As a matter 
of fact, I want it now. I want to see my—er—business man.” 

Rupert was eyeing him sarcastically, and I could see that it 
was on the tip of his tongue to say, inquiringly, “ Receiver of 
stolen goods, perhaps.” What he did say was: 

“A business man? That’s rather a general description, Lieu- 
tenant Keith.” 

Keith looked at him sharply, and then said, with something 
rather like ill temper: 

“He’s a thingummybob, a house-agent, say. I’m going to see 
him.” 

“Oh, you’re going to see a house-agent, are you?” said Rupert 
Gryce, grimly. “Do you know, Mr. Keith, I think I should very 
much like to go with vou?” 

Basil shook with his soundless laughter. Lieutenant Keith 
started a little; his brow blackened sharply. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “What did you say?” 

Rupert’s face had been growing from stage to stage of fero- 
cious irony, and he answered: 

“T was saying that I wondered whether you would mind our 
strolling along with you to this house-agent’s.” 

The visitor swung his stick with a sudden whirling violence. 

“Oh, by all means, come to my house-agent’s! Come to my 
bedroom. Look under my bed. Examine my dust-bin. Come 
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along!” And with a furious energy which took away our breath 
he banged his way out of the room. 

Rupert Gryce, his restless blue eyes dancing with his de- 
tective excitement, soon shouldered alongside him, talking to him 
with that transparent camaraderie which he imagined to be appro- 
priate from the disguised policeman to the disguised criminal. 
His interpretation was certainly corroborated by one particular 
detail, the unmistakable unrest, annoyance, and nervousness of the 
man with whom he walked. Basil and I tramped behind, and it 
was not necessary for us to tell each other that we had both 
noticed this. 

Lieutenant Drummond Keith led us through very extraordinary 
and unpromising neighborhoods in the search for his remarkable 
house-agent. Neither of the brothers Gryce failed to notice this 
fact. As the streets grew closer and more crooked and the roofs 
lower and the gutters grosser with mud, a darker curiosity deep- 
ened on the brows of Basil, and the figure of Rupert, seen from 
behind, seemed to fill the street with a gigantic swagger of suc- 
cess. At length, at the end of the fourth or fifth lean gray street 
in that sterile district we came suddenly to a halt, the myste- 
rious lieutenant looking once more about him with a sort of sulky 
desperation. Above a row of closed shutters and a door all in- 
describably dingy in appearance and in size scarcely sufficient even 
for a penny toyshop, ran the inscription: “ P. Montmorency, House- 
Agent.” 

“This is the office of which I spoke,” said Keith, in a cutting 
voice. ‘Will you wait here a moment, or does your astonishing 
tenderness about my welfare lead you to wish to overhear every- 
thing I have to say to my business adviser?” 

Rupert’s face was white and shaking with excitement; nothing 
on earth would have induced him now to have abandoned his 
prey. 

“Tf you will excuse me,” he said, clenching his hands behind 
his back, “I think I should feel myself justified in—” 

“Oh! Come along in,” exploded the lieutenant. He made the 
same gesture of savage surrender. And he slammed into the office, 
the rest of us at his heels. 

P. Montmorency, house-agent, was a solitary old gentleman sit- 
ting behind a bare brown counter. He had an egglike head, frog- 
like jaws, and a gray hairy fringe of aureole round the lower 
part of his face; the whole combined with a reddish, aquiline 
nose. He wore a shabby black frock coat. a sort of semiclerical 
tie worn at a very unclerical angle, and looked, generally speak- 
ing, about as unlike a house-agent as anything could look, short 
of something like a sandwich-man or a Scotch Highlander. 

We stood inside the room for fully forty seconds, and the odd 
old gentleman did not look at us. Neither, to tell the truth, odd 
as he was, did we look at him. Our eyes were fixed where his 
were fixed, upon something that was crawling about on the counter 
in front of him. It was a ferret. 

The silence was broken by Rupert Gryce. He spoke in that 
sweet and steely voice which he reserved for great occasions and 
practised for hours together in his bedroom. He said, 

“Mr. Montmorency, T think.” 

The old gentleman started, lifted his eyes with a bland be- 
wilderment, picked up the ferret by the neck, stuffed it alive into 
his trousers pocket, smiled apologetically, and said, 

“Sir.” 

“You are a house-agent, are you not?” asked Rupert. 

To the delight of that criminal investigator, Mr. Montmorency’s 
eyes wandered unquietly towards Lieutenant Keith, the only man 
present that he knew. 

“A house-agent,” cried Rupert again, bringing out the word as 
if it were “ burglar.” 

“Yes ... oh yes,” said the man, with a quavering and almost 
coquettish smile. “I am a house-agent, ... oh yes.” 

* Well, I think,” said Rupert. with a sardonic sleekness, “ that 
Lieutenant Keith wants to speak to you. We have come in by 
his request.” 

Lieutenant Keith was lowering gloomily and now he spoke. 

“T’ve come, Mr. Montmorency, about that house of mine.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Montmorency, spreading his fingers on the flat 
counter. “It’s all ready. sir. I’ve attended to all your sug- 
gestions ...er... about the br.. .” 

“ Right,” cried Keith, cutting the word short with the startling 
neatness of a gunshot. “ We needn’t bother about all that. If 
you’ve done what I told you, all right.” 

And he turned abruptly towards the door. 

Mr. Montmorency, house-agent, presented a picture of pathos. 
After stammering a moment he said: “ Excuse me, ... Mr. Keith 

. . there was another matter . . . about which I wasn’t quite 
sure. I tried to get all the heating apparatus possible under the 
circumstances .. .. but in winter... at that elevation. .. .” 

“Can’t expect much, eh?” said the lieutenant, cutting in with 
the same sudden skill. “No, of course not. That’s all right, 
Montmorency. There can’t be any more difficulties,’ and he put 
his hand on the handle of the door. 

“T think,” said Rupert Gryce, with a satanic suavity, “ that 
Mr. Montmorency has something further to say to you, lieu- 
tenant.” 

“Only,” said the house-agent, in desperation, “ what about the 
birds?” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Rupert, in a general blank. 

“What about the birds?” said the house-agent, doggedly. 

Basil, who had remained throughout the proceedings in a state 
of Napoleonic calm, which might be more accurately described as 
a state of Napoleonic stupidity, suddenly lifted his leonine head. 

“Before you go, Lieutenant Keith,” he said. “Come now. 
Really, what about the birds?” 

“T’ll take care of them,” said Lieutenant Keith, still with his 
long back turned to us; “they sha’n’t suffer.” 
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“Thank you, sir, thank you,” cried the incomprehensible house- 
agent, with an air of ecstasy. ‘‘ You'll excuse my concern, sir. 
You know I’m wild on wild animals. I’m as wild as any of them 
on that. Thank you, sir. But there’s another thing... .” 

The lieutenant, with his back turned to us, exploded with an in- 
describable laugh and swung round to face us. It was a laugh the 
purport of which was direct and essential, and yet which one can 
not exactly express. As near as it said anything, verbally speak- 
ing, it said: ‘“ Well, if you must spoil it, you must. But you 
don’t know what you're spoiling.” 

“There is another thing,” continued Mr. Montmorency, weakly. 
“Of course if you don’t want to be visited you'll paint the house 
green, but—” 

“Green,” shouted Keith. “Green! Let it be green or nothing. 
I won’t have a house of another color. Green!’ and before we 
could realize anything the door had banged between us and the 
street. 

Rupert Gryce seemed to take a little time to collect himself; 
but he spoke before the echoes of the door died away. 

“Your client, Lieutenant Keith, appears somewhat excited,” he 
said. “What is the matter with him? Is he unwell?” 

“Oh, I should think not,” said Mr. Montmorency, in some con- 


fusion. “The negotiations have been somewhat difficult . . . the 
house is rather .. .” 
ogy 


areen,” said Rupert, calmly. “ That appears to be a very im- 
portant point. It must be rather green. May I ask you, Mr. 
Montmorency, before I rejoin my companion outside, whether, in 
your business, it is usual to ask for houses by their color. Do 
clients write to a house-agent asking for a pink house or a 5lue 
house? Or, to take another instance, for a green house?” 

“Only,” said Montmorency, trembling, “ only to be inconspic- 
uous.” 

Rupert had his ruthless smile. Can you tell me any place on 
earth in which a green house would be inconspicuous?” 

The house-agent was fidgetting nervously in his pocket. Slowly 
drawing out a couple of lizards and leaving them to run on the 
counter, he said, 

“No; I can’t.” 

“You can’t suggest an explanation?” 

“No,” said Mr. Montmorency, rising slowly and yet in such a 
way as to suggest a sudden situation. “I can’t. And may I, as 
a busy man, be excused if I ask you, gentlemen, if you have any 
demand to make of me in connection with my business. What 
kind of house would you desire me to get for you, sir?” 

He opened his blank blue eyes on Rupert, who seemed for the 
second staggered. Then he recovered himself with perfect common 
sense and answered: 

“T am sorry, Mr. Montmorency. The fascination of your re- 
marks has unduly delayed us from joining our friend outside. 
Pray excuse my apparent impertinence.” 

“ Not at all, sir,” said the house-agent, taking a South-American 
spider idly from his waistcoat pocket and letting it climb up the 
slope of his desk. “ Not at all, sir. I hope you will favor me 
again.” 

Rupert Gryce dashed out of the office in a gust of anger, anxious 
to face Lieutenant Keith. He was gone. The dull, starlit street 
was deserted. 

“What do you say now?” cried Rupert, to his brother. His 
brother said nothing now. 

We all three strode down the street in silence, Rupert fever- 
ish, myself dazed, Basil, to all appearance, merely dull. We 
walked through gray street after gray street, turning corners, 
traversing squares, scarcely meeting any one, except occasional 
drunken knots of two or three. 

In one small street, however, the knots of two or three began 
abruptly to thicken into knots of five or six and then into great 
groups and then into a crowd. The crowd was stirring very slight- 
ly. But any one with a knowledge of the eternal populace knows 
that if the outside rim of a crowd stirs ever so slightly it means 
that there is madness in the heart and core of the mob. It soon 
became evident that something really important had happened 
in the centre of this excitement. We wormed our way to the 
front, with the cunning which is known only to cockneys, and once 
there we soon learned the nature of the difficulty. There had been 
a brawl concerned with some six men and one of them lay almost 
dead on the stones of the streets. Of the other four, all inter- 
esting matters were, as far as we were concerned, swallowed up 
in one stupendous fact. One of the four survivors of the brutal 
and perhaps fatal scuffle was the immaculate Lieutenant Keith. 
his clothes torn to ribbons, his eyes blazing, blood on his knuckles. 
One other thing, however, pointed at him in a worse manner. A 
short sword, or very long knife, had been drawn out of his elegant 
walking-stick, and lay in front of him upon the stones. It did not. 
however, appear to be bloody. 

The police had already pushed into the centre with their pon- 
derous omnipotence, and even as they did so, Rupert Gryce sprang 
forward with his uncontrollable and intolerable secret. 

“That is the man, constable,” he shouted, pointing at the bat- 
tered lieutenant. “He is a suspicious character. He did the 
murder.” 

“There’s been no murder done, sir,” said the policeman, with 
his automatic civility. “The poor man’s only hurt. I shall only 
be able to take the names and addresses. of the men in the scuffle 
and have a good eye kept on them.” 

“Have a good eye kept on that one,” said Rupert, pale to the 
lips and pointing to the ragged Keith. 

“ All right, sir,’ said the policeman, unemotionally, and went 
the round of the people present, collecting the addresses. When 
he had completed his task the dusk had fallen and most of the 
people not immediately connected with the examination had gone 
(Continued on page 916.) 
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CHURCH UNION 
St. Louis, May 12, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In response to the exceptions taken, and in acknowledg- 
ment of the acquiescing remarks made by Mr. Francis P. Mar- 
chant, of London, anent to my letter on church unionship, | 
should like to add a few words. 

The principal exception, if exception it may really be called, 
made by Mr. Marchant to my letter is that what I have called 
a partial lack of attendance at church services on account of dis- 
gust and in some cases poor ministers he foots up as “ tem- 
porary lassitude.” His definition for the cause may be as good 
as mine, in some respects: but I would ask if the causes I have 
named for non-attendance do not, at least partially, answer for 
this temporary lassitude. Would not a union of churches be the 
eause of enthusiasm being aroused among some of those thus 
afflicted? In my opinion it would. Of course we can never hope 
to make church services attractive for all. 

In return, I must take exception to one suggestion made by 
Mr. Marchant—that is, the statement that the Church of Rome 
offers a simple solution to the problem. In my opinion it does 
so no more than any other denomination. Any other church or- 
ganization of Christ-believing people could probably be as well 
taken as the staff around which to group the whole. That is 
not the question, however. All organizations must be willing to 
make concessions in order that the compromise and the union 
be effected. The refusal to do so and the determination of each 
to have its peculiar creed adopted in whole is what will always 
prevent the union from being made. It is merely the same old 
way of saying, “I am entirely in the right and you are entirely 
in the wrong.” Let us not yield so completely to the truth of 
that old Italian maxim which recites that “to every bird its 
own nest is charming ” as to be unable to give an impartial glance 
towards our neighbor’s. I an, sir, 

CHARLES ALMA BYERS. 


MORE ABOUT THE JUMPING FROG 


Mr. S. L. Clemens reports from Florence the receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter: 

4529 McMILLAN Ave., St. Lous, Mo., April 22, 1904. 

Mr. CLEMENS, DEAR Sir,—TI have always. enjoyed books very 
much, but lately I have been pained to note a discrepancy in the 
chapter on the jumping frog in The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg. On page 376, beginning with line seventeen (red bound uni- 
form edition of Harpers), it says: “To him and his fellow gold- 
miners there were just two things in the story that were worth 
considering. One was the smartness of its hero, Jim Smiley, in 
taking the stranger in with a loaded frog; the other was Smiley’s 
deep knowledge of a frog’s nature—for he knew (as the narrator 
asserted and the listeners conceded) that a frog likes shot and is 
always ready to eat it.” 

Now Smiley was the owner of Dan’l Webster, and he was taken 
in, not the stranger, for the stranger knew that frogs liked shot 
and filled Dan’l up, thus making Smiley lose his bet. 

Having drawn your attention to this inaccuracy, I remain, 

Yours truly, K. MacGowan. 

“This is very curious if true,’ comments Mr. Clemens, “and 

true it probably is, for I am an expert at making mistakes.” 


It is true, and being so, adds one more episode to the adven- 
turous career of a story which was told by a Greek author 2000 
years since, was told in the hearing of Mark Twain as an inci- 
dent that happened in Calaveras County, California, in 1849 (and 
it probably did happen there), was duly recast and rehearsed in 
print by Mark Twain about forty years ago, and was translated 
into French and published in the Rerue des Deux Mondes in 1872. 
When the story began—where it will end—no man may say.— 
EDITOR. 


HOW TO TRAIN THE YANKEE TO SPEAK ENGLISH 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., May 21, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Having read with concern the revelations of your Phila- 
delphia correspondent as to the linguistic degeneracy of the in- 
habitants of New England, as manifest in their provincial abuse 
of the letter “r,” and having pondered earnestly the question 
which he raises, e. g., “ How can we check him (the Yankee) in 
his downward linguistical career?” I beg to offer the following 
suggestions: 

1. That the people of Philadelphia and the West establish col- 
lege settlements in these localities, the purpose of which shall 
be the training of the Yankee in the pronunciation of the English 
tongue. 

2. That as many as possible of the young of the Yankee be 
captured and reared in homes and institutions where the lan- 
guage of the United States is spoken in its purity. 

3. That itinerant missionaries from the more enlightened re- 
gions of our country be sent into such districts as shall be 
thought, upon investigation, to be most needy. 

4. That tracts on pronunciation be prepared by persons of ap- 
proved qualifications and distributed broadcast throughout the 
entire region. 

5. That phonographice records be taken in such transmontane 
cities as Pittsburg and Chicago, where the letter “r” is most 
properly trilled, and placed on the intersections of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of the larger New England towns to the end 
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that these people be given the benefit of the latest linguistic 
methods. 

6. That, in view of the urgency of the situation, the Federal] 
Executive be urged to call an extra session of Congress for the 
purpose of appropriating funds, and also to follow the precedent 
established in re, the coal strike, and appoint a national com- 
mission with full power to exercise restrictive measures. 

7. And that, for the support and direction of these enterprises, 
an association be formed, with headquarters in Philadelphia, to 
be styled “An Association for the Keeping of the Well of Eng- 
lish Pure and Undefiled,” the purpose of which shall be to col- 
lect funds from the philanthropic, to confer with the national 
commission above recommended, to cooperate with other agencies 
of similar aims, and to endeavor, by means to be determined upon 
after study of the conditions, to bring to bear upon these abuses 
the activity of the New England conscience, the vicarious fune- 
tioning of which is recognizedly a prime factor in the reformation 
of everything that needs reforming—outside of New England. 

If we can only get that to work it’s pretty sure to do the 
business. Otherwise, it’s a bad outlook. A man that will pro- 
nounce Cuba Cuber, as I have heard the head master of a Con- 
necticut prep. school do, will have to have a lot of coaching be- 
fore he can talk like an American. 


I am, sir, H. SPENCER. 


IMPERIALISM VS. ILLITERACY 
WHEATLAND, WYOMING, May 9, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—While I heartily appreciate your efforts to keep your edi- 
torial “ Comments” above the “ yellow ” zone, 1 am often amused 
at some of the epigrams with which you regale the hungry De- 
mocracy. Take, for instance, from “Comments” in May 7, “ He” 
(the Democratic nominee) “can rely with confidence upon Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia,” etc., and then read, “Is Im- 
perialism an Extinct Issue?” in the same number, and note how 
you are prepared to acknowledge the vast good that might have 
been done to this “sure thing” if, as you say, “ Had we made for 
the Southern States a grant of one hundred million dollars for 
educational purposes, how immense, in all likelihood, would have 
been the observable abatement of illiteracy.” 

If, indeed, education means progress, it would, no doubt, be 
conducive to a slight diversion from the “ anti-everything ” policy 
as was evidenced by some of the opposition in the last Congress. 

Altogether your journal is a good one, a great one, and its 
kinetoscopic flashes ought to do something in the educational line 
itself. I am, sir, 

L. E. UTTER. 


WHAT IS THE WORTH OF A WOMAN? 
New York, May 26, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The recent decision of a justice of the State of New Jersey 
in a suit for damages that a boy, commercially speaking, is worth 
twice as much as a girl, is deeply significant of a grievous error 
of the times. This error is our neglect, in a commercial age, to 
give a commercial value to woman in the home. The justice par- 
tially explained his decision by saying that the boy was worth 
twice as much as the girl because he would assuredly go into 
business, while the girl might or might not. In other words, it 
appears that a girl is of value only as she produces money. Now, 
the woman who toils arduously within the four walls of her home 
—who rears children, and cooks, and scrubs, and washes clothes, 
makes and mends them, and does a hundred other things—earns 
nothing but her own maintenance, and in the eyes of the economists 
is a non-producing laborer. She has, apparently, no commercial 
value. Yet we are told by learned statisticians that the com- 
mercial value of labor is regulated—that is, it is higher or lower 
—in accordance with demand. The domestic woman, the home- 
maker, is in the greatest and most continuous of all demands. Is 
her commercial value thereby enhanced? Not at all. On the 
other hand, sentimentalists will tell you that a capable woman is 
above price; but can a capable woman, confronted by an unpaid 
bill, reply calmly in payment, “I am above price”? For thus 
are they pursued by commerce even into the uncommercial pre- 
cinets of the home. 

Again, if all the girls died at birth, the republic, since they are 
all potential mothers, would cease. Would it not therefore ap- 
pear that this girl, this creature who is, generally speaking, un- 
productive of actual money, must be of a value which should be 
counted in coin of the realm, lest it go altogether uncounted? 
When women finally realize that outside of “ industrial life” they 
have no commercial value of the kind which commands the chief 
respect of our age, will they rush in disgust and despair from 
that unrated domestic life into that underrated industrial life 
from which they are warned away by the inconsiderate and illogical 
statistician? For may he not at any moment say to them: “ Wom- 
an, in industrial life, it is true that you are, commercially, worth 
far less than a man, but you have in that sphere some value which 
is at least visible to the naked (commercial) eye. In the home, 
however, you are of no value which the white man of commerce— 
(of commerce, mark you)—is bound to respect.” In view of this 
dangerous contingency would it not be wise and even cautious, 
considering how, after all, our existence as a nation depends equally 
upon women as upon men, to convene an assembly whose. lofty ob- 
ject would be to set a commercial and therefore more easily recog- 
nizable value upon our girls, our home-makers, our mothers? 

I am, sir, A Woman. 
































Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 

9, to May 23 sixteen Russian war-ships have 
been sunk or disabled —the Petropavlovsk, 
Pobieda, Czarevitch, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
luda, Bogatyr, Novik, Askold, ‘Diana, Variag, 
Boyarin, Korietz, Yenesei, the torpedo - boat 
Stereguschtchi, and the destroyer Bez- 
strashni. Of these the battle- ship Poltava 
and the cruisers Novik, Askold, and Diana 
are known to have been repaired and are 
again in commission. Japan has lost the 
battle-ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, and 
at least two torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. Other Japanese ships 
are believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though w ith- 
out serious damage to the port. After two 
unsuccessful attempts to blockade the 
entrance to Port Arthur by sinkigg merchant 
steamers in the harbor, Admiral Togo on 
May 7 notified his government that his third 
attempt was successful. On May 1 the first 
great land battle of the war took place near 
the Yalu River, and resulted in a Japanese 
victory. The Japanese lost 218 killed and 
783 wounded. The Russian casualties num- 
bered 2394 killed, wounded, and captured. 
The Japanese buried 1363 Russian dead, and 
took 613 Russian prisoners. A large number 
of field and machine guns, rifles, ammunition, 
and supplies were captured by the Japanese. 
The Japanese have landed troops on both 
sides of the Liao-Tung Peninsula back of 
Port Arthur. The first Japanese army is 
concentrated at Feng-Wang-Cheng. 

May 24.—General Kuroki reports that sev- 
eral small engagements have taken place be- 
tween detachments of Japanese infantry and 
Cossacks. Twenty Cossacks were killed and 
a number wounded and captured. The report 
received to-day that the Japanese have lost 
15,000 men in an attack on Port Arthur is 
not officially confirmed. 

May 25.—General Kuropatkin to-day tele- 
graphed to the Czar that 40,000 Japanese 
troops are concentrated at Feng-Wang- 
Cheng, and that four line regiments and fifty 
guns are at Pian-shin. 

A despatch received to-day from Chefoo 
says that the report of May 12 to the effect 
that the Japanese had captured Dalny is 
now denied. On May 12 an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made by the Russians to destroy 
the docks and piers at Dalny, and after the 
receipt of the news of the loss of the bat- 
tle-ship Hatsuse, Lieutenant-General Stoessel 
ordered that further efforts to destroy the 
docks at Dalny be discontinued. The town 
is still in the possession of the Russians. 

The number of men lost in the sinking 
of the Japanese cruiser Yoshino on May 15 
is now given as 293, including sixty-three 
petty officers. Forty-eight were rescued. 

May 26.—According to reports received in 
Tokyo, the Japanese to-day stormed and cap- 
tured Kin-Chow, thirty-two miles north of 
Port Arthur. 

May 27.—The report of the battle of Kin- 
Chow, which took place yesterday, was to- 
day officially confirmed in Tokyo. The Rus- 
sians made a desperate resistance, but after 
twenty-four hours of fighting were forced to 
retire. The Russians retreated southward 
and the Japanese then took possession of the 
town. 

Admiral Togo reports that he has estab- 
lished a complete blockade around the south- 
ern end of the Liao-Tung Peninsula. He 
also reports that ten men were killed and 
wounded on board his gunboats while assist- 
ing in the battle of Kin-Chow. 

‘May 28.—The Japanese casualties in the 
battle of Kin-Chow were to-day estimated, 
in a despatch from Tokyo, at 3000 killed and 
wounded. The Russians left 400 dead on the 
field, and their total casualties are said to 
number about 2000. Seventy guns were cap- 
tured by the Japanese. The Russians have 
abandoned Nankwanling, to which place they 
retreated on May 26, and are now retiring 
on Port Arthur. 

A despatch from General Kuropatkin_re- 
ceived to-day in St. Petersburg says the Jap- 
anese have begun an advance from Feng- 
Wang-Cheng. 
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May 29.—A despatch from Chefoo says the 
Russians are evacuating Dalny and are re- 
treating to Port Arthur. All ammunition 
and most of the troops have been removed, 
and only civilians and electrical engineers 
in charge of the mines remain at the port. 

Admiral Togo reports that he has captured 
a junk which was attempting to leave Port 
Arthur, and from letters taken from a Rus- 
sian officer on board it is learned that three 
Russian destroyers were blown up at the en- 
trance of the harbor on May 21. 

May 30.—A telegram from Tokyo says that 
on May 28 a detachment of Japanese troops 
attacked and defeated 2000 Cossacks at Ai- 
Yang, about sixty miles northeast of Feng- 
Wang-Cheng. 

May 31.—General Oku to-day reported 
that the Japanese forces occupied Dalny on 
May 30. All dock piers, except the great 
pier and many warehouses and_ barracks, 
were found to be uninjured. The railway 
and telegraph stations and about 200 rail- 
way-cars were also found intact, but all 
small railway bridges in the neighborhood 
were destroyed. 

It was reported to-day that a three days’ 
battle, which began on the morning of May 
27 and lasted until daylight of May 30, has 
taken place at Simatsi, thirty-five miles 
north of Feng-Wang-Cheng. No official re- 
port of the engagement has as yet been made. 

A despatch from Seoul says that a large 
force of Russian cavalry has been seen south 
of Ham-Hueng, Korea, and is moving to- 
ward Wonson (Gensan). Reinforcements 
are being sent from Ping-Yang to Wonson. 
Small detachments of Cossacks continue to 
harass the Japanese troops and make raids 
on villages in northern Korea. 

A report received to-day from Vladivostok 
says the Japanese have mined the Peter the 
Great Gulf on which the town of Vladivos- 
tok is situated. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young suviety woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help her. _She 
sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him home. War- 
risden learns from a friend of Tony's, a Mr. Chase, that Tony, having 
lost all of his small fortune in New York, is now in the North Sea 
on a trawler. Warrisden uses every argument to prevail upon him 
to come back, but he refuses, and Warrisden is forced to return alone. 
Tony remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over 
(meanwhile having learned of his father’s death), and then, after 
ruuch perplexity and indecision, decides to return to London, feeling 
that he has seen a way out of his difficulties. He reasons that 
he would deserve Millie’s contempt if he returned at the moment when 
life had suddenly been made easy for them by his father’s death, and 
decides to enlist in the French Foreign Legion, as no other career 
seems open to him. The same evening John Mudge, a friend of Pa- 
mela’s, while at a reception given by Lady Millingham sees Lionel 
Callon enter the Stretton’s house, where Millie is living. He learns 
from Pamela of the peril Millie is in from Callon, and invites Pamela 
to leave the whole matter in his hands. Tony goes to Algeria and 
joins the French Foreign Legion at Sidi-Bel-Abbés, enlisting under the 
name of “ Ohlsen.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
CALLON LEAVES ENGLAND 


PRING that year drew summer quickly after it. The lilae 

was early in flower, the days bright and hot. At nine o’clock 

on a May morning Callon’s servant drew up the blinds in 

his master’s room and let the sunlight in. Lionel Callon 

stretched himself in bed and asked for his letters and his 
tea. As he drank his tea he picked up his letters one by one, and 
the first at which he looked brought a smile of satisfaction to his 
face. The superscription told him that it was from Millie Stret- 
ton. That little device of a quarrel had proved successful, then. 
He tore open the envelope and read the letter. Millie wrote at 
no great length, but what was written satisfied Callon. She could 
not understand how the quarrel had arisen. She had been think- 
ing it over many times since it happened, and she was still baffled. 
She had not had a thought of hurting him. How could she, since 
they were friends? She had been hoping to hear from him, but 
since some time had passed and no word had reached her, she must 
write and say that she thought it sad their friendship should have 
ended as it had. 

It was a wistful little letter, and as Callon laid it down he said 
to himself, “ Poor little girl’; but he said the words with a smile 
rather than with any contrition. She had been the first to write 
—that was the main point. Had he given in, had he been the one 
to make the advance, to save her the troubled speculations, the 
sorrow at this abrupt close to their friendship, Millie Stretton 
would have been glad, no doubt, but she would have thought him 
weak. Now he was the strong man. He had caused her suffering 
and abased her to seek a reconciliation. Therefore he was the 
strong man. Well, women would have it so, he thought with a 
chuckle, and why should he complain? 





He wrote a note to Millie Stretton announcing that he would 
call that afternoon, and despatched the note by a messenger. 
Then he turned to his other letters, and amongst them he found 
one which drove all the satisfaction from his thoughts. It came 
from a firm of solicitors, and was couched in a style with which 
he was not altogether unfamiliar. 


“ Srrn.— Messrs. Deacon and Sons (Livery Stables, Montgomery 
Street) having placed their books in our hands for the collection 
of their outstanding debts, we must ask you to send us a check 
in settlement of your account by return of post, and thus save 
further proceedings. We are, yours, etc., 

Humpureys & NEILL.” 


Callon allowed the letter to slip from his fingers, and lay for a 
while very still, feeling rather helpless, rather afraid. It was not 
merely the amount of the bill which troubled him, although that 
was inconveniently large. But there were other reasons. His 
eyes wandered to a drawer in his dressing-table. He got out of 
bed and unlocked it. At the bottom of that drawer lay the other 
reasons, piled one upon the other—letters couched in just the same 
words as that which he had received this morning, and—still 
worse!—signed by this same firm of Humphreys & Neill. More- 
over, every one of those letters had reached him within the last 
ten days. It seemed that all his tradesmen had suddenly placed 
their books in the hands of Messrs. Humphreys & Neill. 

Callon took the letters back to his bed. ‘There were quite an 
astonishing number of them. Callon himself was surprised to see 
how deep he was in debt. They littered the bed—tailors’ bills, 
bills for expensive little presents of jewelry, bills run up at 
restaurants for dinners and suppers, bills for the hire of horses 
and carriages, bills of all kinds—and there were just Mr. Callon’s 
election expenses in Mr. Callon’s exchequer that morning. Even 
if he parted with them they would not pay a fifth part of the 
sum claimed. Fear invaded him; he saw no way out of his troubles. 
Given time, he could borrow enough, no doubt, scrape enough money 
together one way or another to tide himself over the difficulty. 
His hand searched for Millie Stretton’s letter and found it and 
rejected it. He needed time there; he must walk warily or he 
would spoil all. And looking at the bills he knew that he had 
not the time. 

It was improbable, nay, more than improbable, that all these 
bills were in the hands of one firm by mere chance. No, some- 
where he had an enemy. A man—or it might be a woman—was 
striking at him out of the dark, striking with knowledge, too. 
For the blow fell where he could least parry it. Mr. Mudge would 
have been quite satisfied could he have seen Callon as he lay that 
morning with the summer sunlight pouring into his bedroom. He 
looked more than his age and his face was haggard. He felt 
that a hand was at his throat, a hand which gripped and gripped 
with an ever-increasing pressure. 

He tried to guess who his enemy might be. But there were so 
many who might be glad to do him an ill turn. Name after name 
occurred to him, but amongst those names was not the name of 
Mr. Mudge. That shy and inoffensive man was the last whom he 
would have suspected to be meddling with his life. 

Callon sprang out of bed. He must go down to Lincoln’s Inn’ 
Fields and interview Messrs. Humphreys & Neill. Summonses would 
never do with a general election so near. He dressed quickly, 
and soon after ten was in the office of that firm. He was re- 
ceived by a bald and smiling gentleman in spectacles. 

“Mr. Callon?” said the smiling gentleman, who announced him- 
self as Humphreys. “Oh yes. You have come in reference to the 
letters which our clients have desired us to send you?” 

“Yes,” replied Callon. ‘“'There are a good number of iet- 
ters.” : 

The smiling gentleman laughed genially. 

“A man of fashion, Mr. Callon, has, of course, many expenses 
which we humdrum business people are spared. Let me see. The 
(Continued on page 914.) 
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Progress of Science 


Leprosy and Fish 

AN interesting discussion has been taking 
place récently in England among medical 
men on the merits of the theory that the 
disease leprosy is due in the main to the 
consumption as food of decomposing or im- 
perfectly cured fish. This disease, which 
dates back to the earliest times, is very 
widespread, and its transmission is believed 
by most authorities to be due to personal 
contagion, and for that reason separation of 
lepers from the general population is prac- 
tised in many countries, with the wide- 
spread belief that it is the only means of 
eradicating the disease. A bacillus which 
has in all probability never been cultivated 
is found in leprous tissues in large num- 
hers and is considered the specific virus, but 
progress in the biological study has been 
hindered by the fact that the bacillus cannot 
be inoculated into animals, as can be done 
with so many other disease germs. The “ fish 
theory” is maintained by Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, F.R.S., who claims that “the 
disease is a modification of tuberculosis, and 
that it receives modification in connection 
with some specific virus (toxin or bacillus), 
which is occasionally, but by no means fre- 
quently, developed in connection with such 
fish.” This virus, whose existence is hypo- 
thetical, causes a specific poisoning. Mr. 
Hutchinson states that in Roman Catholic 
countries, where fish is consumed during 
church feasts, there is considerable leprosy, 
and that in the British Isles the disease has 
declined since the Reformation and the abo- 
lition of fasting. Statistics are quoted 
showing that while in India the average oc- 
currence of leprosy is three or four cases 
per 10,000 of population, in the island of 
Minicoy, in the Indian Ocean, whose inhab- 
itants are devoted to fishing, it rises to 150, 
and at Kaligoan, a fish-curing centre, it 
amounts to 500. On the other hand, it is 
argued that fish as an article of food is 
rarely, if ever, employed by the Basutos, 
where there is considerable leprosy, while in 
Orkney and Shetland, where the disease once 
had a foothold, enormous quantities of bad 
fish are eaten. The eating of bad fish im- 
plies a low state of civilization where 
promiscuous intercourse of all kinds would 
readily lead to personal contagion. Mr. 
Hutchinson argues for the abolition of leper 
asylums and settlements, and advocates at 
least a mitigation in the severity of the pol- 
icy of segregation, especially in Cape Colony. 
Here again his position is controverted, and 
it is stated that in Iceland, within five 
vears after the asylum was opened in 1899, 
the disease, which up to that time had been 
on the increase, was not only checked, but 
the number of lepers reduced one-fourth. 


Two New Elements 

The discovery of two new elements by 
an American chemist, Professor Charles Bas- 
kerville, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, is an event of considerable importance, 
if the chemical world accepts the work of 
this scientist, as there is every reason to 
expect. The discovery was made in the 
course of an extended investigation on 
thorium, an element originally discovered 
by Berzelius, and which, in the form of an 
oxide, is an important constituent of the 
mantle of the Welsbach incandescent gas- 
light. Thorium is a radioactive substance 
of large atomic weight, and the same prop- 
erties are also possessed by the new ele- 
ments, to which the names carolinium and 
berzelium have been assigned by Professor 
Baskerville, the former in honor of the State 
of North Carolina and the latter for the 
famous Swedish chemist. Samples have 
been submitted to Sir William Crookes, the 
veteran British authority in chemistry, and 
he will endeavor to verify Baskerville’s 
work, which, however, has been received fa- 
vorably by chemists at large. With every 
discovery of this kind, and especially of the 
recent radioactive elements, there is a gen- 
cral discussion as to the nature of elements, 
and a large number of scientists now believe 
that they are all essentially the same sub- 
stance, but existing under different condi- 
tions. Nearly all the elements of high 
atomic weight are radioactive, and it is be- 
lieved that they are breaking up or under- 
going some change. 
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“The only Rea/ Shav- 
ing Soap.” 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, 
Talcum Powder, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, etc., 
sold everywhere. 


Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shave" 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Giastonsury, Conn. 








New Conceptions in Science 


By CARL SNYDER 


Lord Kelvin’s Commendation — Eng- 
land’s foremost scientist, Lord Kelvin, 
wrote as follows concerning New Con- 
ceplions in Science: “It is full of valu- 
able matter, treated in a very interesting 
manner. I am glad to have the book, 
and I see that I shall find it, not only 
interesting, but useful in many respects.” 
The London Academy says: ‘‘We have 
rarely read a scientific book we could more 
heartily commend.” 

Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage extra) 
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(Continued from page 912.) 
total amount due is—’” and Mr. Humphreys made a calculation 
with his pen. 

“T came to ask for an extension of time,’ Callon blurted out, 
and the smiling gentleman ceased to smile. He gazed through 
his spectacles with a look of the utmost astonishment. “ You see, 
Mr. Humphreys, all these bills, each one accompanied with a per- 
emptory demand for payment, have been presented together al- 
most, as it were, by the same post.” 

“They are all, however, to account rendered,” said Mr. 
Humphreys, as he removed and breathed upon his spectacles. 

“It would, I frankly confess, seriously embarrass me to settle 
them all at once.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Mr. Humphreys, in a voice of regret. “I 
am very sorry. These duties are very painful to me, Mr. Callon. 
But I have the strictest instructions,’ and he rose from his chair 
to conclude the interview. 

“One moment,” said Callon, bluntly, “I want to ask you how 
it is that all my bills have come into your hands? Who is it 
who has bought them up?” ; 

“ Really, really, Mr. Callon,” the lawyer protested, “I cannot 
listen to such suggestions,” and then the smile came back to his 
face. “ Why not pay them in full?” His eyes beamed through his 
spectacles. He had an air of making a perfectly original and 
delightful suggestion. ‘Sit down in this comfortable chair now 
and write me out a little check for—let me see—” and he went 
back to his table. 

“T must have some time,” said Callon. 

Mr. Humphreys was gradually persuaded that a period of time 
was reasonable. 

“A day, then,” he said. “We will say a day, Mr. Callon. 


” 
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This is Wednesday. Some time to-morrow we shall hear from 
you.” And he bowed Callon from his office. Then he wrote a 
little note and despatched it by a messenger into the city. The mes- 
sage was received by Mr. Mudge, who read it, took up his. hat, 
and jumping into a hansom-cab, drove westward with all speed. 

Lionel Callon, on the contrary, walked back to his rooms. He 
had been in tight places before, but never in a place quite so 
tight. Before it was really the money which had been needed. 
Now what was needed was his ruin. And, to make matters worse, 
he had no idea of the particular person who wished to ruin him. 
He walked gloomily back to his club, and lunched in solitude. A 
day remained to him, but what could he do in a day unless?— 
There was a certain letter in the breast-pocket of Callon’s coat 
to which more than once, as he lunched, his fingers strayed. He 
took it out and read it again. It was too soon to borrow in that 
quarter, but his back was against the wall. He saw no other 
chance of escape. He drove to Millie Stretton’s house in Berkeley 
Square at the appointed time that afternoon. 

But Mr. Mudge had foreseen. When he jumped into his hansom- 
cab he had driven straight to the house in Audley Square where 
Pamela Mardale was staying with some friends. 

“ Are you lunching anywhere?” he asked. “No? Then lunch 
with Lady Stretton, please! And don’t go away too soon! See as 
much as you can of her during the next two days.” 

As a consequence when Lionel Callon was shown into the draw- 
ing-room he found Pamela Mardale in her most talkative mood 
and Millie Stretton sitting before the tea-table silent and helpless. 
Callon stayed late. Pamela stayed later. Callon returned to his 
club, having said not a single word upon the momentous subject 
of his debts. 

To be Continued. 


Russia’s Representative at the World’s Fair 
By Charles Johnston 


RINCE OUKHTOMSKRY is paying this country a visit, and 
has taken a conspicuous part in the World’s Press Parlia- 
ment at the St. Louis Fair. The occasion of his coming is 
highly in- ; 
ter es ting. 


vostok, and laying the foundation-stone of the railroad terminus 
there. This imperial visit was the beginning of the Far-Eastern 
boom, and Nicholas II. was for years president of the Siberian 

Railroad and the 


moving spirit in 





Invitations were 
sent to the jour- 
nalists of Russia, 
who include among 
their ranks many 
writers of world- 
wide fame. The 
Prince discovered 
that he alone had 
accepted the invi- 
tation. On  in- 
quiring the reason, 
he discovered that 
Count | Lamsdorff, 
the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, 
had suggested to 
the Russian press 
in general the pro- 
priety of staying 
away as a rebuke 
to this country for 
its anti- Russian 
propa ganda. 
Prince Oukhtomsky 
found only one 
person in Russia 
to support his in- 
dependent _inten- 
tion to come here: 
that person was 
the Emperor 
Nicholas II., who 
has the friendliest 
feeling towards 
Americans, differ- 
ing in this rad- 
ically from his 
Foreign Minister. 
Therefore Prince 
Oukhtomsky came. 
For years he has. 
been a close _per- 
sonal friend of the 
Emperor. They 
were brought into 
daily and _ hourly 
association twelve 
or thirteen years 
ago, when, as 
Czarevitch, | Nich- 
olas made his 








all that concerned 
Russia’s_ eastward 
expansion. Prince 
Oukhtomsky, who 
had already won 
fame as a charm- 
ing writer, was 
entrusted with the 
task of writing 
the account of the 
imperial journey, 
which task he ac- 
éomplished on his 
return to Russia, 
producing a mem- 
orable and exceed- 
ingly interesting 
volume. Prince 
Oukhtomsky was 
the moving spirit 
in the foundation 
of the Russo-Chi- 
nese Bank, the en- 
terprising institu- 
tion which aroused 
so much jealousy 
among the _ old- 
fashioned English 
merchants in the 
China treaty ports. 
He conceived the 
idea of the Man- 
churian — railroad, 
and strongly fa- 
vored the _ peace 
policy, which was, 
unhappily, —_over- 
ruled by more am- 


bitious designs. 
Prince Oukhtomsky 
passed through 


New York at the 
beginning of the 
Boxer outbreak, on 
his way to China, 
where he watched 
the course of 
events on behalf of 
his imperial mas: 
ter and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank. He 
has for years 
edited the St. Pe- 








memorable tour 

through Egypt, tersburg Viedo- 

India, China, and mosti, the most 

Japan, landing reasonable and 
best-informed news- 


once more on Rus- 
sian soil at Vladi- 






Prince Oukhtomsky, Russia’s Representative at the World’s Press Parliament at the 
St. Louis Fair 


paper in Russia, 
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A Good Samaritan 


A SoutTuern writer tells this story of a 

negro preacher’s version of the parable of 
ihe Good’ Samaritan: There was a traveller 
on a lonely road, said the preacher, who was 
set upon by thieves, robbed, and left wound- 
ed and helpless by the wayside. As he lay 
there various persons passed him, but none 
offered to assist him. Presently, however, a 
poor Samaritan came by, and taking pity 
on the wounded man’s plight, helped him 
on his mule and took him to an inn, where 
he ordered food and drink and raiment for 
the man, directing the innkeeper to send 
the bill to him. ‘ And dis am a true story, 
breth’ren,” concluded the preacher; “for de 
inn am standin’ dere yet, and in de do’way 
am standin’ de skel’ton ob de innkeeper, 
w aitin’ fer de Good Samaritan to come back 
an’ pay de bill.” 





The Last Straw 

A PROMINENT Jew, whose racial charac- 
teristics are very strongly marked in his 
personal appearance, was riding in a country 
stage not long ago between his summer home 
and the railroad station, when he was ac- 
costed by a crusty - looking old gentleman 
whom he had noticed staring at him from 
the opposite seat. 

“Sir,” said the stranger, “ it is your priv- 
ilege to be a Jew; it is your privilege to act 
like a Jew. It is also your privilege to look 
like a Jew, but you have abused the priv- 
ilege”—and he signalled the driver and got 
out. 


Eulogy under Difficulties 


A WELL-KNOWN minister is telling an 
anecdote about a brother clergyman who 
was required unexpectedly to officiate at the 
funeral of a man concerning whom he knew 
nothing. When he arrived at the town 
where the deceased had lived he had just 
time to make a few inquiries about his traits 
and achievements, the results of which he 
noted on a memorandum. His eulogy at the 
service, as reported, was about as follows: 

“Our dear brother, whom we mourn to- 
day, was a man of rare character and abil- 
ity. He had the mental capacity of a”— 
referring to his notes—‘ Daniel Webster; 
the tact of a”—again consulting his mem- 
oranda—‘ Henry Clay; the pertinacity of 
a ”’—another reference---“ Ulysses S. Grant. 
We can only mourn him with a profound 
and sorrowful regret now that he has gone 
to meet his ”—another reference to the notes 
ana God.” 





According to Law 


Tu1s story is being told of a certain 
New York politician: He had succeeded in 
securing for a friend of his a position as 
tax assessor at the cost of considerable ex- 
ertion. Not long after the friend had be- 
gun work in his new position the politician 
was surprised and grieved to see that he was 
taxed, under “personal property,’ $24 as 
the possessor of one goat. He called on his 
friend the assessor for an explanation, ac- 
cusing him of ingratitude and forgetfulness 
of favors received. 

“But I couldn’t do less than obey the 
specific details of the law,” protested his 
friend; “ look—here’s what it says,” and he 
read from his papers: “For all property 
bounding or abutting on the highway, $12 
per front foot.” 





Interesting Facts about Insurance 


An official authority on insurance mat- 
ters gives the following interesting facts: 
New York city continues to be far in the 
lead of all other places in amount of life 
insurance carried by its citizens, as well as 
in the payments to beneficiaries. More than 
$25,000.000 was paid out by life-insurance 
companies and associations in New York 
in 1903, against less than $23,000,000 in 
1902. Philadelphia continues to rank sec- 
ond among the well-insured communities, 
the payments there in 1903 having exceed- 
ed $9,000,000. Chicago is a close third. 
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Japan’s Customers 
Tue United States is Japan’s largest cus- 
tomer. The value of exports from Japan to 
her most important customers in 1902 was: 
To Germany, 4,737,000 yen (a yen equals 
49.8 cents); Italy, 13,287,000 yen; British 


India, 13,337,000 yen; Great Britain, 17,- 
346,000 yen; Hongkong, 25,876,000 yen; 
France, 27, 283, 000 yen; China, 46,838,000 


yen; and to the United States, 80,233,000 
yen. Thus the United States takes as much 
of the products of Japan as all of Europe 
and nearly twice as much as China, Japan’s 
second largest customer. In imports the 
United States stood second in 1902, and at 
the end of 1903 was but $1,227,000 below 
Great Britain, which still holds the lead. 
For 1902, the latest year for which the im- 
port figures of Japan are available with ref- 
erence to all countries, the imports from 
leading countries, stated in the order of 
magnitude, were: From British India, 50,- 
977.000 yen; from Great Britain, 50,364,- 
000 yen; from the United States, 48,653,000 
yen; China, 40,591,000 yen; Germany, 25,- 
813,000 yen, and from France, 4,746,000 
yen. In 1903 the imports were: From 
India, 70,095,000 yen; Great Britain, 48,- 
737,000 yen; the United States, 46,273,000 
yen, and China, 45,458,000 yen. 

The United States has made much more 
rapid gains in the imports of Japan than 
any of her principal rivals. Comparing con- 
ditions in 1902 with those of 1890, for ex- 
ample, the United States shows a gain from 
6,874,000 yen in 1890 to 48,653,000 in 1902, 
while the figures of imports from Great 
Britain were, in 1890, 26,619,000, and in 1902, 
50,364,000 yen; from Germany, in 1890, 
6,857,000 yen, and in 1902, 25,813,000 yen; 
from China, in 1890, 8,850,000 yen, and in 
1902, 40,591,000 yen; and from British 
India, in 1890, 8,911,000 yen, and in 1902, 
50,977,000 yen. Considering only the five 
principal countries from which Japan’s chief 
importations are obtained the United States 
has made much greater gains than any of 
the others. It will also be seen from these 
figures that the chief rivalry for the classes 
of merchandise for which the United States 
is seeking a market in Japan is between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, the 
class of goods imported into Japan from 
China being chiefly non-competitive so far 
as relates to the United States, while in the 
case of India the sole article is cotton, of 
which Japan takes freely from India in 
years of large supplies in that country. 





Sea Water the Source of Life 


A tTHeEorRY has recently been formulated by 
M. Quinton in France that sea water is the 
natural source of all life, being the sub- 
stance from which, according to Haeckel, are 
produced those elementary “bodies which in 
turn develop into every “other species, in- 
cluding human beings. M. Quinton has car- 
ried on a long and thorough research on the 
properties of sea water, and his results add 
support to the Darwinian theory of the evo- 
lution of species. He points out that the 
anatomical elements of living creatures exist 
in a marine environment, and that animal 
cells and tissues exert their functions in a 
fluid closely resembling sea water in its 
composition. Furthermore, the same ele- 
ments that are found in sea water go to 
make up the human body, and in addition 
to those that were known to exist in the 
latter to the number of about fifteen, M. 
Quinton has found traces of some fourteen 
others, such as copper, lead, gold, and silver. 
He has also performed experiments where 
an animal was bled to exhaustion, and then 
injected with sea water to supply the place 
of the blood thus lost, with the result that 
on the following day the animal regained 
its strength, and after five days experienced 
a complete recovery. In addition, the in- 
jection into animals of large quantities of 
sea water has no toxic effect, whereas the 
injection of pure water rapidly brings about 
death. M. Quinton’s conclusion is that sea 
water is a true nutrient fluid for animals 
or natural plasma. This research opens up 
many interesting philosophical and biological 
questions in evolution, while the experiments 
themselves seem to have a relation to others 
where various solutions are employed in the 
development of simple forms of life. 
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LEADING HOTELS 





New York, N.Y. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, ee ork City 
"HONE IN EVE 
A Family ee ‘Seueaend Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.0 
Restaurant noted for excedience of cuisine, efficient service, a 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 





Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay SratTions. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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Coaster Brake: 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped § 
. with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 3 
stamp for any one of them, 
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Pope Manufacturing Co. 
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, Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 
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REBER’S 
“Mediaeval Art” 


This book includes Asiatic art and all the 
forms of graphic, fictile, and vitreous art. The 
illustrations are abundant and exceedingly 
helpful. By means of its full indexes, the 
book, while arranged in chronological order, 
becomes valuable also as a ‘“‘ cyclopzedia.” 


Illustrated. 80, $5.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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‘“‘The Son of Light Horse Harry” 
Cloth, $1.25 
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candy making art. 
Sold everywhere 
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VACATIONS 


Those who from experience know how 
much of pleasure is contributed to the vaca- 
tion in the choice of a route select the 


Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. 


This is the road which reaches by its famous 
through trains or by its direct connections the 
entire resort country of the eastern, middle 
and western states, including Lake Chautau- 
ua, south shore Lake Erie country, and its 
Tienda, lake region northern Ind jana and 
southern Michigan, Colorado, Yellowstone 
country, St. Lawrence River, Adirondack 
and White Mountains, Atlantic Coast, etc. 

Reduced rate tickets on sale June Ist to 
t September 30th. All railways sell in con- 
nection with the Lake Shore. 

Privileges — Enjoyable privileges ac- 
corded on tickets over Lake Shore—stop-over 
Lake Chautauqua, Niagara Falls, Lake Erie 
Islands, option of boat or rail between Cleve- 
sand and uffalo, etc. 

Summer Books—Toassist in your vaca- 
tion plans the following books will be sent 
by undersigned for eight cents in postage: 
**The Ideal Vacation Land,’’ “Quiet Sum- 
mer Retreats,’’ **Lake Chautauqua,” “Lake 
Shore Tours,” “Travel Privileges,” ‘Book 
of Trains.” 

A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., Cleveland, O. 
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MAIDS OF 
PARADISE 


Robert W. Chambers possesses, more 


the heart of the Franco-Prussian war. 
The Boston Hera/d writes that “Mr. 
Chambers is a superb master of his | 
art as a story- -teller of romantic fic- | 
tion.” Another Boston paper calls | 
this romance “a wide-awake book, 
with plenty of dash and crash in it 
and many tender passages.” Indeed, 
this charming story is, to quote the 
Philadelphia North American, “the 
foremost of modern romances.” 


Illustrated by Castaigne. $1.50 
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than any other American novelist, the | 
feeling and quality of romance. ‘The | 
present tale carries the reader into 
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The Club of Queer Trades 


(Continued from page 909.) 


away. He still found, however, one eager- 
faced stranger lingering on the outskirts of 
the affair. It was Rupert Gryce. 

“Constable,” he said, “I have a very par- 
ticular reason for asking you a question. 
Would you mind telling me whether that 
military fellow who dropped his sword-stick 
in the row gave you an address or not?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the policeman, after a 
reflective pause; “yes, he gave me his ad- 
dress.” 

“My name is Rupert Gryce,” said that 
individual, with some pomp. “TI have as- 
sisted the police on more than one occasion. 
I wonder whether you would tell me, as a 
special favor, what address?” 

The constable looked at him. 

“ Yes,” he said, slowly, “if you like. His 
address is: ‘The Elms, Buxton Common, 
near Purley, Surrey.’ ” 

“Thank you,’ id Rupert, and ran home 
through the gathering night as fast as his 
legs could carry him, repeating the address 
to himself. 


Dn 





Rupert Gryce generally came down late in 
a rather lordly way to breakfast; he con- 
trived, I don’t know how, to achieve al- 
ways the attitude of the indulged, younger 
brother. Next morning, however, when Basil 
and I came down we found him ready and 
restless. 

“Well,” 
most before we sat 
‘What do you think of your 
Keith now?” 


he said, sharply to his brother al- 
down to the meal. 
Drummond 


“What do I think of him?” inquired 
Basil, slowly. “I don’t think anything of 
him.” 


“I’m glad to hear it,” said Rupert, but- 
tering his toast with an energy that was 
somewhat exultant. “I thought you’d 
come round to my view, but I own I was 
startled at your not seeing it from the be- 
ginning. The man is a translucent liar and 
knave.” 

“T think,” said Basil, in the same heavy 
monotone as before, “that I did not make 
myself clear. When I said that I thought 
nothing of him I meant grammatically what 
1 said. I mean that I did not think about 
him; that he did not oceupy my mind. You, 
however, seem to me to think a lot of him, 
since you think him a knave. I should say 
he was glaringly good myself.” 

“T sometimes think you talk paradox for 
its own sake,” said Rupert, breaking an egg 
with unnecessary sharpness. ‘ What the 
deuce is the sense of it? Here’s a man whose 
original position was, by our common agree- 
ment, dubious. He’s a wanderer, a teller of 
tall tales, a man who doesn’t coneeal his 
acquaintance with all the blackest and blood- 
iest scenes on earth. We take the trouble 
to follow him to one of his appointments, 
and if ever two human beings were plotting 
together and lying to every one else, he and 
that impossible house-agent were doing it. 
We. follow him home, and the very same 
night he is in the thick of a fatal, or nearly 


fatal, brawl, in which he is the only man 
armed. Really, if this is being glaringly 
good, I must confess that the glare does 


not dazzle me.” 

Basil was quite unmoved. “TI admit his 
moral .goodness is of a certain kind,—a 
quaint, perhaps a casual kind. He is very 
fond of change and experiment. But all the 
points you so ingeniously make against him 
are mere coincidence or special pleading. 
It’s true he didn’t want to talk about his 
house business in front of us. No man 
would. It’s true that he carries a sword- 
stick. Any man might. It’s true he drew 
it in the shock of a street fight. Any man 
would. But there’s nothing really dubious 
in all this. There’s nothing to confirm. . .” 

As he spoke a knock came at the door. 

“Tf you please, sir,” said the landlady, 
with an alarmed | air, “there’s a policeman 
wants to see you.’ 

“Show him in,” 
blank silence. 

The heavy, handsome constable who ap- 
peared at the door spoke almost as soon as 
he appeared there. 

“T think one of you gentlemen,” he said, 
curtly but respectfully, “was present at the 
affair in Capper Street last night, and drew 
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said Basil, amid the 








my attention very strongly to a particula 
man. 

Rupert half rose from his chair, with eye 
like diamonds, but the constable went o: 
salmly, referring to a paper. 

‘A young man with gray hair. Had ligh: 
gray clothes, very good, but torn in thi 
struggle. 

“Gave his name as Drummond Keith.” 

“This is amusing,” said Basil, laughing. 
“T was in the very act of clearing that poor 
officer’s character of rather fanciful asper- 
sions. ‘ 

“What about him?” 


“Well, sir,’ said the constable, “I took 


all the men’s addresses and had them 
watched. It wasn’t serious enough to do 


more than that. All the other addresses ar 
all right. But this man Keith gave a false 
address. 
“ The place doesn’t exist.” 
To be Concluded. 





Matthew Stanley Quay 


MATTHEW STANLEY Quay, senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, died at his home in 
Beaver, Pennsylvania, on May 28, after a 
long illness. 

Senator Quay was born 
York County, Pennsylvania, 
1833. At sixteen he entered Jefferson Col- 
lege, and after graduation took up_ the 
study of law, beginning practice in 1854. 
He was elected prothonotary of his county 
in 1856, and reelected three years later. 
During the civil war he served as colonel 





at Dillsbureg. 
September 30, 




















Matthew Stanley Quay 
Who died at Beaver, Pennsylvania, on May 28 


of the 134th Pennsylvania Infantry, as 
Military Secretary of State, as Assistant 
Commissary - General of Pennsylvania, and 
as Military State Agent. In 1865 and 
again two years later, Quay was elected to 
the Legislature. He was Secretary of the 
Commonwe alth from 1872 to 1878 and from 
1879 to 1882, and in 1878-9 was Recorder of 
Philadelphia. Seven years later he was 
elected State Treasurer, and in 1887 took 
John J. Mitchell’s seat in the Senate. The 
next year he became chairman of the Re 
publican National Committee, and manage‘! 
Benjamin Harrison’s Presidential cam- 
paign. 

In 1899, on the day of his acquittal! 
of a charge of misappropriating publi 
funds, he was appointed United States Sen 
ator ad interim, the failure of the Legi- 
lature to elect having caused a vacanc) 
Quay was reelected to the Senate in Jan 
nary, 1901. His term would have expire: 
in 1905. 
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Railroad Building in Russia 


Tue total distance from St. Petersburg to 
Port Arthur by the Russian Trans-Siberian 
Liailway and the Russian lines in Manchuria 
is 5913 miles, or practically twice the dis- 
tinee from New York to San Francisco. This 
is one of the numerous interesting facts 
about Russia and her railway and com- 
mercial systems presented in a monograph 
just issued by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. Regarding the railways the re- 
port says: 

The importance of railways as means of 
communication is now greater than that of 
the rivers and other water routes. The 
building of the trunk lines, with the ex- 
ception of the St. Petersburg - Warsaw- 
Vienna, built during the years 1845-1848 
and 1853-1862, respectively, and the St. 
Petersburg-Moscow (Nicholas Hne), con- 
structed between 1843 and 1851, dates back 
to the decade between 1860 and 1870. These 


years witnessed the construction of the en- . 


tire group of railways, with Moscow as 
their common starting-point. Next in point 
of time comes the construction of roads con- 
necting the black-soil region with its. nat- 
ural outlets, the ports of the Baltic and 
Black seas. Simultaneously, lines were built 
connecting each one of the more important 
southern seaports with the agricultural 
provinces. 


The Great Strategic Systems 

The Russo-Turkish war of 1878-9 caused 
an almost entire suspension of railway 
building. It was only during the decade be- 
ginning with 1880 that activity in this field 
was again resumed, but the character and 
method of construction of the newly built 
roads changed abruptly. In place of the 
former trunk lines, connecting either the 
hlack-soil area with the seaboards of the 
Baltic, Azov, and Black seas, or with the 
central industrial region around Moscow, 
these years witnessed the construction of 
great strategic railroads, such as the Trans- 
Caspian, the Polessie system, besides roads 
primarily destined for the service of rela- 
tively small though important industrial re- 
gions (Catherine line, Ivangorod-Dombrovo). 
Moreover, the system of granting franchises 
(concessions) was superseded by the build- 
ing and working of roads directly by and 
on account of the state. At the same time 
the redemption by the government of great 
railway systems was going on, so that for 
some time it seemed as if all private roads 
were going to be acquired by the state. Al- 
though of late greater latitude has been 
given to private initiative, by far the greater 
part of Russian railways is in the hands of 
the government. Out of 36,673 miles under 
the control of the Ministry of Communica- 
tion on January 1, 1904, 24,436 are worked 
by the state, and 12,237 miles only by private 
companies. 


Surpassed only by Germany 

The adverse years, 1891 and 1892, gave a 
new impetus to railway building. “In or- 
der to give employment to the starving 
peasantry” the government undertook and 
encouraged the construction of new roads. 
A new era of railway building began with 
these years, which, in its vigor, soon sur- 
passed anything seen not only in Russia it- 
self but anywhere else in Europe. Thus, 
while during the above years the number of 
versts opened for traffic was but 123 and 
419, respectively, the succeeding years mark 
the beginning of an exceedingly energetic ex- 
pansion of the railway system, whose termi- 
nation does not seem to be at hand even in 
the near future. At present franchises are 
eagerly contested by competing corporations, 
‘ fact unheard of until recently in Russia, 
vhere the state, not so very long ago, had 
{o guarantee the interest on the stock and 
honds of the chief railroad corporations. 
“he ministries of finance and transportation 
‘ave, during recent years, been literally 
wamped_ with petitions coming not only 
‘rom railroad and construction companies, 
jut also from representatives of such in- 
erests as mining, manufacturing and ag- 
icultural groups. The length of Russian 
ailways in: Europe alone has thus consid- 


erable increased during the last ten years, 


‘nd surpasses now that of France and Great 
sritain, being inferior only to that of Ger- 
any. , 
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No Better Turkish Cigarette can be made 





























of Credit. Collections made. 


C red it. International Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


CORK TIPS Look for Signature 
OR PLAIN &w& S. ANARGYROS 
Sinancial Financial 
Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- THE AvpIT ComPANY OF NEw YORK 
rope and South Africa. Com- WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE. 
pe S pa ° a JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manager. 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters | GkorGe W. YounG, F. C, RICHARDSON, 

Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer. 










Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees, 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Chicago 

’ 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
15th and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 





HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
30 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS, ** HASKSELLS " 
Chicago St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburg 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer = -$1.75 
Tom Sawyer Abroad - - - 1.05 





The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 1.75 


The American Claimant- - - 1.75 
A Connecticut Yankee - « = ie5 





The Prince and the Pauper - - 1.75 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg 1.75 
Life on the Mississippi - « - L705 


How to Tell a Story- ~ ‘ 








THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


MARK TWAIN 


SEPARATE VOLUMES 
Mlustrated. Uniformly Bound in Red Cloth, Stamped in Gold 





OTHER VOLUMES, NOT UNIFORM 
The Jumping Frog, Special Holiday Edition, Illustrated - 


A Double-Barrelled Detective Story, ///ustrated - - - 


Fly=Rods and Fly =Tackle 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of ** The American Salmon-Fisherman” 
I'd with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





























Pudd’nhead Wilson - ~ 
The Innocents Abroad - - 
Roughing It ° ° ‘ 
A Tramp Abroad- - 
Following the Equator- 
The Gilded Age - - 
Joan of Arc « “ 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW 










A NEW 


eoion How to Get Strong and How to Stay So 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE . 


A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions that can be followed by any one. $1.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 









FOR g MEN OF BRAINS | 


1GARS 








“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
917 










“ PISO’S CURE FOR jw 
. GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, Bl 

Best Cough Syrup, Tastes Good. Use 7 
"> in time. Sold by druggists. im 
“ CONSUMPTION »” 
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SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 


We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house, 
We can and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits, 
All our goods carry our guarantee, Our free illustrated cate- 
logue shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness 


than any dealer can show you. Send for it. 


THE COLUMBUS 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful, Reliable, E 


1, Simple, Safe 





Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 


Boats built. 


Agencies in principal Cities. 


Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 








TWO BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL 





The Elements of 


International Law 
By GEO. B. DAVIS 


Brigadier-General and Judge Advocate-General, U. S. A. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


A work sufficiently elementary in character 
to be within the reach of students, yet compre- 
hensive and of wide scope. It gives essential 
information in regard to the law governing the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 


$2.50 





Wealth Against 


Commonwealth 
By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


This is the most complete history in existence 
of the great combination of brains and capital 
which still remains the type and model of all 
trusts or monopolies. Mr. Lloyd has traced 


‘the growth of this institution from its origin 


to its vast proportions now, when it controls 
the trade of a continent, and is perhaps the 
most influential and most dreaded financial 
power in America. 


Cloth, $2.50. Popular Edition, $1.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The Bridge 


For the needs of health of men 
and women when the physician 
says ‘‘Get the Best,”’ get it. 
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There is only 
one best— 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


Thus __ prescribed, 
it will prove to be 
the bridge between 
infirmity and 
strength. 


BALTIMORERYE 
BOTTLED BY 

WM LANAHAN @ SON. 
BALTIMORE. 


| 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Work for Yourself 
Not Others 


Ambitious men and women, there is plenty money in the 
mail-order business, and it requires but little capital. Get 
started properly, conduct it right—it means independence and 
a large steady income We teach this business completely. 

Send for free booklet. 
Louis Guenther’s Mail Order Bureau, Room 607, Schiller Bldg., Chicago, 











A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


‘The Pennsylvania Railroad 1904 Summer 
Excursion Route Book. 


On June 1 the Passenger Department of the Penn- 
Company will publish the 1904 
edition of the Summer Excursion Route Book. This 


| work is designed to provide the public with descrip- 
| tive notes of the principal Summer resorts of Eastern 


America, with the best routes for reaching them and 
the rates of fare. It contains all the principal seashore 
and mountain resorts of the East, and over seventeen 
hundred different routes or combinations of routes. 
The book has been compiled with the greatest care, 
and altogether is the most complete and compre- 
hensive handbook of Summer travel ever offered to 
the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed in colors, 
and the book contains several maps, presenting the 
exact routes over which tickets are sold. The book is 
profusely illustrated with fine half-tone cuts of scenery 
at the various resorts and along the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

On and after June 1 this very interesting book may 
be procured at any Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office 
at the nominal price of ten cents, or, upon application 
to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa., by mail for twenty 
cents. 


(MPRINT OF R. H. RUSSELL) 


The SPECKLED BROOK TROUT 


The most uniquely artistic contribution ever made 
to the gentle art of angling. Edited and designed by 
Louis Rhead, the well-known artist, and containing 
fifty original drawings, color plates, photogravures, 
and reproductions from etchings. The editor had 
for literary collaborators such angling experts as 
Charles Hallock, E. D. ‘. Chambers, W. C. Harris, 
Benjamin Kent, J. Annin, Jr., A. Nelson Cheney, 
and A. F. Brown. Beautifully printed and bound in 
an imitation birch-bark cover, decorated with colored 
trout flies. Size 6x8 inches. 


Price, $3.50 net (postage extra). Limited Edition 
de Luxe, Price $15.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








20th CENTURY LIMITED. 


20-HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 











